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Gags The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 

Soe. terday. Tomorrow’s pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 

ofan meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 
/ : ; * i ; 

(7 Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 


English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 


Grade School 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 

Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 
partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. 


Hi gh School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 


in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
The —MeCormick-- Mathers “Bblishin 1g (ompany 


are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





Write for price catalog describing other books 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities 
of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 

Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
expense of driving even a small private car! 


So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, pictur- 
ing more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, 
has been prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 


Fill in and mail this coupon to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, 2600 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS... for your free copy of the 18 x 24 inch full-color 
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You and your associates can enjoy the 
advantages of the Educators’ 36 years 
of specializing in Teacher Protection. 
Under this plan all of you can have 
financial protection, tailored to fit the 
requirements of your organization, in 


Non-cancellable, individual Educators 
Policies are also available. 


THE 


@e@uazsae eee ee ese 


“‘I was going down the stairs. 
Next thing I knew, I was lying 
on the couch. The doctor said 
I was lucky, no broken bones, 
only shock and a concussion. 
But after the initial pain and 
confusion had passed my first thought was, 
will this do to. my savings?’ 


“I can’t begin to describe how comforting it was to 
know that my Educators Group Insurance was going 
to help me pay for the doctor and the nurse I would 
need while I convalesced. I was proud too, to be asso- 
ciated with a group of teachers whose foresight and 
initiative had made it possible for me to enjoy the 
benefits of the Educators Group Plan. 


**] KNEW THOSE STEPS 


LIKE THE BACK 
OF MY HAND, 


But I Didn’t Know 
a Tread Was Loose’ 
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case of accident or illness. Be the one 
to start them in the right direction. 
Use the coupon below to get full 
details or to have our representative 
call and explain the Educators Plan 
to your group. 
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The Eagle 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he s:inds, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls: 
He watches from his mountain alls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


—Al fred Ten /ySOn 


In Pennsylvania we have at Mt, 
Johnson Island an Eagle Sanctuary, the 
only one of its kind. Dedicated to the 
preservation of the bald eagle—the bird 
that is our national emblem—the island 
is a beautifully wooded bit of land in 
the Susquehanna River about 314 miles 
above the Mason-Dixon line. 


The striking photograph of the head 
of an eagle on our cover this month 
was taken by a member of the staff of 
the State Game Commission. 





Library Conference 
Planned for 
Millersville 


The second annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania School Library Conference will 
be held at the State Teachers College 
at Millersville, Friday and Saturday, 
March 7-8, 1947. The conference is 
sponsored jointly by the State Teachers 
Colleges at Kutztown and Millersville. 

The speakers will include Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas, school library ad- 
viser, North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction; Kenneth M. Gould, 
editor-in-chief, Scholastic magazines; 
Phyllis Whitney, author and _ reviewer 
of children’s books; Alice Ruf, assist- 


| ant professor, School of Library Sci- 
| ence, Drexel Institute of Technology; 
| S. June Smith, supervisor of special 





| 


education, Lancaster County schools; 
Mrs. Dorothy Bender Nystrom, libra- 
rian, Manheim Township High School, 
Neffsville; Mrs. Mary Ellen Lewis, 
librarian, State Teachers College, Kutz- 


| town; and Mrs. Jane Gray Smith, 
| Training School Library, State Teachers 


College, Millersville. 





PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary and 
Editor 

A. Clair Moser, Director of Research 

Raymond C. Webster, Field Service 

Fred P. Hare, Jr., Public Relations 


Lewis F. Adler, Attorney 
INSURANCE | M. Elizabeth Matthews, Assistant Editor 


Margaret E. Hassler, Office Manager 
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Announcing 


THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


1947 EDITION 
For the Primary Grades 


Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor of Reading Instruction, Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, has joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Abney in 
developing methods of readiness, visual association, speech develop- 
ment, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity book for 
pupils accompanies each level. Our complete program includes 
teachers’ manuals, word cards, and wall charts. 

By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assist- 
ance from three outstanding experts. You establish correct 
procedures early and thereby avoid later remedial work. 
You will have a practical plan for advancing retarded, 
average, and accelerated children. In this program you 
will find the closest pattern between enrichment activities 
and oral and silent reading skills. 

WE GO TO SCHOOL WE LEARN TO READ 

Reading Readiness......... WO: Peeprimet-1 .. 56055 cco. Se 3 
UP THE READING ROAD ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND 
Preprimer 2 (Cloth)....... OO A Pret os. ces oe 80 
MAKING STORYBOOK FRIENDS STORIES WE LIKE 

A First Reader............ 88 A Second Reader........1.00 


CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
A Third Reader.......... 1.12 


For further information write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 

































































American History 


Howard E. Wilson, Assistant Director, Division of Education, Carnegie 
Endowment; Formerly Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Univ. 


Wallace E. Lamb, Supervising Principal, Central School, Schoharie, N. Y. 


Teaching history as the living story of actual 

people, American History emphasizes social history. 

Stopping periodically in the progress of events to 

give graphic descriptions of the ordinary life of 

ordinary people, the book helps pupils visualize 

what their lives would have been, had they been 

born during another era. It puts vitality and sus- 

pense into such subjects as economic and industrial 

history by tracing their development through the 

struggles and accomplishments of real men and 

women. It tells the stories of writers, artists, 

musicians, scientists, labor leaders, and _business- 

s men, as well as those of statesmen. Up-to-date in 
American content, this text discusses the organization of the 
United Nations and the discovery of atomic fission. 

Book It studies the histories of Latin America and Canada 
as part of the saga of American history and shows 

the United States always in a world setting. Written 


Company for seventh and eighth graders in their vocabulary, 


88 Lexington Avenue porate the latest cartographic improvements, this is 
New York 16, N. Y. a modern text. 





using functional illustrations and maps that incor- | 
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We Open the Mail Bag 


A Shoestring 

You will find enclosed my check ed 
three dollars. Please conside: it a 
gift. When I think of whet you 
people are trying to do down there, 
and how little you have to do i. on, [ 
wonder that you get as much «ccom- 
plished as you do. Certainly you must 
spend and use your money ver, care- 
fully, or you wouldn’t be able to pro- 
vide all the services you do with the 
slight means at your command. 

I have had the pleasure of belonging 
to one of our labor unions, and I as 
sure you that they don’t have to worry 
along on a shoestring. I wish you a 
prosperous and successful New Year.— 
Robert C. Bane, Claysville 





Potent Force 

The excellent response to the mem- 
bership drive among the teachers and 
principals of our school system is a 
splendid barometer of our professional 
interest in the general advancement of 
public education. The Pennsylvania 
tate Education Association is the only 
organization in our State that completely 
coordinates the forces of public educa- 
tion into a solid front in our battle 
for State recognition of our mutual 
problems. 

The personnel of our executive and 
administrative staff in Harrisburg has 
been reenforced by the addition of 
Senator Fred P. Hare, Jr. Never have 
we been so well represented. Never 
has the time been more propitious, 
never the stakes so high. 

Your interest, cooperation, and f- 
nancial support are essential to success. 
Your local branch is your agent. Make 
it a potent one——Hamilton Lyon, Pres- 
ident, Pittsburgh Local Branch. 


Fresh Out of Cards 
Kindly forward an application blank 
for admittance to your organization. 
The secretary of the Local Branch of 
the PSEA is fresh out of applications. 
Could you forward a dozen for 
friends of mine?—John J. North, Jr., 


| Wilkes-Barre 
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20 Years From Now 


The social studies text that 
a student reads today may set 
the thought patterns of his life 
20 years from now. 

How then to write texts that 
are honest, practical, usable? 
What should they say about 
Russia? How should they treat 
the idea of “one world?” What 
should be written about India, 
Palestine, about our Pacific 
bases? 

Many of these problems we 
have not yet solved. But good 
books cannot ignore them. 

The Follett Unified Social 
Studies give children the facts. 
They show the many sides to 
some problems, develop the 
idea that they will be solved 
only with facts, understanding, 
and honest thought. Best of 
all, they help children to take 
the long view, to think straight. 

We should like to tell you 
more about these texts that now 
integrate geography and _his- 
tory in thousands of schools 
in grades 3 to 7. 


J. D. WYNN 


State Representative 


FOLLETT 


Publishing Company 
1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


MARCH, 1947 





THE JOURNAL 

I have just finished reading the Feb- 
ruary number of the JOURNAL and en- 
joyed it very much as the report of the 
Convention was most helpful and in- 
structive-—Mrs. Ruth Harris, Elemen- 
tary Principal, Dayton 

Just a note to let you know that I 
very much enjoyed the colorful and 
interesting January PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL—E. M. Hosman, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Pleased to Meet You 

While on a visit with my Pittsburgh 
teaching cousins I became acquainted 
with your PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and its interesting articles. 
Would you be so kind as to give me 
data on your corresponding organiza- 
tion in Massachusetts, if such a one 
exists—Ernest N. Kirrmann, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Best Printing Job 

May I take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you for the exceptionally fine 
appearance of Vol. 95, No. 5, of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. This 
is undoubtedly the best printing job I 
have ever examined, and I am unable 
to express my admiration for the im- 
proved appearance of the JOURNAL. 
The new heads, the profusion of cuts— 
both line and halftone—the tasteful 
use of boxes, and the variety and ap- 
propriateness of the type make this an 
outstanding issue.—Edward T. De Voe, 
Bloomsburg 


American Education Week 


November 9-15, 1947 
General Theme: 
THE SCHOOLS ARE YOURS 
Daily Topics: 
Sunday, November 9—Securing the 
Peace 
Monday, November 10—Meeting the 
Emergency in Education 
Tuesday, November 11—Building 
America’s Future 
Wednesday, November 12—Strength- 
ening the Teaching Profession 
Thursday, November 13—Supporting 
Adequate Education 
Friday, November 14—Enriching 
Home and Community Life 
Saturday, November 15—Promoting 
Health and Safety 
Sponsoring Organizations: 
National Education Association 
The American Legion 
United States Office of Education 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
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VAN NOSTRAND 
BOOK NEWS 


Just Published 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


SANDERS 





This new biology is a “natural 
order” rather than an integrated 
type of text. All essential material 
is included in the book. Chapters 
are short and teachable. Out- 
standing illustrations, summaries, 
questions, and activities. Work- 
book and Teacher’s Guide in prep- 
aration. 


Just Adopted in North Carolina 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, VERWIEBE, HAZEL 





An exciting book—a sound, stand- 
ard physics course with a fresh 
student approach. Short chapters, 
each stressing one point; each a 
complete lesson. Hundreds of il- 
lustrations, questions, problems, 
and projects. Workbook, Labora- 
tory Manual, Tests, Teacher's 
Guide. 


CHEMISTRY 
A Course for High Schools 


Hocc, ALLEY, BICKEL 


This is a scientific treatment of 
beginning chemistry well within 
the range of the average student. 
Emphasis on industrial applica- 
tions. Unusual, practical organiza- 
tion. Abundance of questions, 
problems, summaries, and illustra- 
tions. Laboratory Manual, Exer- 
cises, Workbook, Tests. 


Are you planning tochange texts 
in any of these subjects ? 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 3 








Ni (A) Outstanding Texts 
YZ for Today’s Classes 
CRAIG AND OTHERS: Our World of Science 


A book-a-grade series of authentic scientific information for grades 1-8. Colorful illustra- 
tions. Controlled vocabulary. Simple activities. 


BROENING-McGREGOR-KOOS-KEFAUVER: Best-liked Literature 


Three interest-packed anthologies for grades 7-9. Some favorites from the past, but 
more from the present. Attractive drawings. Activities. 


SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: World History 


An up-to-date world history with stress on period since 1914. Excellent illustrations 
and teaching aids. Sixty-eight maps including 3 in color. 


CARR: One World in the Making 


An authoritative explanation of the United Nations. In three parts: basic information 
on U. N.; official text of Charter with explanations; questions and reference material. 
Timely photographs, maps, and charts. 


GINN and Company 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 




















“The Pupils’ Own 
Vocabulary Spellers 





Text-workbook Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon Cloth 
edition edition 
meee An individualized method esccesidle o 


— Nes 


O Words that children use taught inthe grade inwhich they use them. 
© reviews concentrated on each child's own misspelled words. 


Short basal weekly word lists—within the abilities of all pupils; 
Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 


©) Hard-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 











New York : Boston : Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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The Know-How of Peace 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


President 


State Teachers College, Cheyney 


That our civilization is still uncer- 
tain of itself, no one questions. All 
thoughtful men today in serious mo- 
ments are covered by fears. “Whither 
Mankind?” asked Mr. Beard. We are 
still not sure. The most helpful fact in 
out life today is a broadening aware- 
ness of the imminent dangers and a 
multiplying of charts to steer us off 
the shoals of racial, national, and world 
disaster. There is the broad world 
awareness of the United Nations with 
its potentially powerful UNESCO. And 
from the great university centers the 
scholars are sending out their concerns 
and recommendations. 

Of these last, the famous Harvard 
report, almost a best seller, on “Gen- 
etal Education in a Free Society,” has 
made the strongest impact upon the 
leaders of educational theory and prac- 
tice. Looking before and after, that 
teport takes our whole democratic so- 
ciety for its province, and asks what 
education is mandatory for every citi- 
zen, regardless of age, race, sex, fe- 
ligion, status, or function, if that so- 
ciety is to survive in peace. It is con- 
cerned with all the origins, procedures, 
and prospects of our western culture. 
It envisages a mighty task. 


Insurance 


The wars have gone, the actual shoot- 
ing and the bombing at least, from the 
western world. But we have no inward 
peace. On the contrary, we have abund- 
ant cause for alarm on many fronts. 
One Talmadge, one Bilbo, one Colum- 
bian flag demonstrates that anything 
can happen here. Against the coming 
of the whirlwind and the fire to blast 
and sear the whole world again, what 
insurance is possible? 

The answer of the study is educa- 
tion for everybody—general education 
for every member of our whole society. 
Every citizen must have a broader or- 
ientation. If we are to escape the rav- 
ages and tortures of intolerance and 
human hatred, education must provide 
the widest possible frames of reference 
for an organized intelligence that shall 
be stouter and more determined in 
building the foundations of peace than 
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that which was so effective in waging 
universal war. We startled the earth 
by our know-how at Hiroshima. There 
must be another shaking of the globe 
back to sanity by another know-how. 
'* billions could be spent for the brains, 
the energy, the all-out concentration 
upon cooperative scientific research, and 
the unbelievable massing of the ma- 
terials and men that went into the mak- 
ing of one horrific bomb, then surely 
the equivalent of all this and much 
more must go into the know-how of 
the still more potent instruments of that 
peace which we are still to master. 


The Good Life 


The atom bomb, our preciously cher- 
ished Frankenstein, will hang over our 
bodies and souls with the threat of 
utter doom for all mankind, until we 
outmode it forever. And the only force 
we know to be immeasurably greater— 
greater indeed than any other power 
whatsoever on earth—is creative, co- 
operative good-will. That is the only 
all-purpose weapon which democracy 
will never need to hide away from 
spies. It will be the gladly and fully 
shared dynamism of the good life 
everywhere. How may we achieve it? 

The answer, not in explicit terms of 
the study, but surely in the broad sum- 
mary of its implications, is in that edu- 
cative process by which with long- 
suffering, assiduous patience we must 
build up the free, illumined mind by 
which we may win a chastened and 
regenerate heart. 


The Windows 


First, the process must open out, for 
every child, every man and woman, in 
every school on every level, without 
regard to race, creed, or social status, 
all the windows of the physical uni- 
verse. The available instruments are 
the natural sciences all of whose re- 
sources must be called into play. The 
incomprehensible sweep of the cosmos, 
earth and sea and sky, the mystery and 
ordered movement of creation, sun and 
moon and planet, the beauty and the 
rich bounty of our far-flung little speck 
of earth, wind and cloud and rain, 
mountain, river, plain and forest, bird 








Leslie Pinckney Hill 


and beast and flower, lightning and 
thunder and the colors of the rainbow. 
Every soul of us must be enabled to 
see himself against this stupendous 
background, and, though humbled and 
chastened, must be brought up in pride 
to envisage the universe as the illim- 
itable home of every sentient crea- 
ture, fashioned by the cooperation of 
all the elements and forces of nature 
for his abiding good and not for his 
undoing. For all this the know-how is 
at hand. Chemistry and physics, and 
geology, astronomy and mathematics 
and electronics must serve no other pur- 
pose. 

Another window to be opened wide 
must look out upon the human family 
itself gathered on our little globe. 
Here, too, the instruments are ready 
in the social studies. History and geo- 
gtaphy, archeology and anthropology, 
psychology, economics and sociology 
must tell the story of the long, bitter 
trek of the human race up from the 
cave, the lake and the tree to Geneva 
and Munich and Moscow and the capi- 
tal of the world on the East River in 
New York. More than two billions of 
human beings are moving every min- 
ute on that march. 


The Lamps of Knowledge 

The unending struggle of man for 
food, clothing, and shelter, the ex- 
change of goods, the gradual develop- 
ment of language, law, order, and gov- 
ernment, the establishment of schools, 
the emergence of race and nation and 
of that amorphous complex called civil- 
ization—out upon all this the windows 
of the social studies must open. Every 
child must learn that every mortal that 
ever breathed the breath of life helped 
in the elaboration of that story. Only 
so, can the citizen know how all of us 
came to be what we are, whither we 
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are tending, and how by the lamps of 
knowledge and experience to light our 
feet away from the paths of intermin- 
able conflict to a future secure in peace. 

Still a third window must open in- 
wardly upon the heart and _ soul. 
Through it shines the light of the spirit. 
Through it may be brought to focus 
the dreams and ideals of the human 
race. Here is that inward universe 
which is the special province of the 
humanities. It is the universe of poetry 
and philosophy, of prophecy and music, 
religion and art. Here are the uncor- 
roding monuments to all the holy rev- 
elations and aspirations of the mind of 
man. Whatever the ages have seen to 
be good and beautiful and true must be 
in the view of every child born in 
our free society, and must go with 
him from the cradle to the grave. It is 
his inalienable heritage. He must have 
it to measure himself and find his place 
with his fellows without whom the 
story could not be. 

And what shall be the outcome of 
this wide, interrelated, manifold ex- 
perience? What kind of human being 
ought to emerge? The answer is not 
left in doubt. With all the windows 
of the universe open, education must 
produce the man capable of right think- 
ing. As a man thinketh so is he. As 
the races and nations of mankind think 
in the next generation, so will they be. 
It is, then, this right thinking that 
must determine the peace, if peace in- 
deed shall come—not merely its out- 
ward trappings but the inward verity. 
There can be no other path away from 
the needless, blasphemous slaughter 
which is war. And what are the marks 
of this right thinking which is central 
to everything else upon which our fu- 
ture depends? 


Objective 
First, this right thinking is objective. 
It insists upon facts. It excludes mere 
opinion. It tolerates no intrusive prej- 
udice. It will be swayed by no emotion. 
It rejects guessing, and that is merely 











another way of saying that it insists 
upon the truth. It demands unvarying 
respect for relevancy. Out of innumer- 
able facts, which of them has bearing 
upon the business at hand? Whatever 
has no relevancy must be promptly ex- 
cluded. It must be logical, and logical 
thinking is impossible without fact and 
relevancy. For logic must arrange facts 
in order and in relatedness, so that the 
ultimate outcome of the whole think- 
ing process may be clear, inevitable, 
and therefore valid. And that final out- 
come must be judgment. The searching 
question about every man is this—How 
good is his judgment? For man or race 
or nation judgment day is set forth 
in all literature and art as the last day, 
the day of doom or of salvation, the 
day of cursing or blessing, the day 
when the goats are screened from the 
sheep. So it is that the whole educa- 
tive process is in travail to give birth 
to the man, the race, the nation whose 
judgments are “true and righteous al- 
together.” 


Judgment 

Briefly, then, this is the know-how 
of peace—objective, relevant, logical 
thinking wrought into inevitable judg- 
ment. Nothing can prevail against it. 
The dreadful power of the atom bomb 
may, by this one sufficient instrument, 
be constrained at once from frightful 
destruction and made to be the mighty 
servant of human needs. Whatever is 
not relevant to peace, right thinking 
casts aside. Whatever is confused and 
illogical and contrary to fact, it ex- 
cludes from judgment. A man who is 
at home in the universe knows that all 
the immensity of its grandeur belongs 
to every living soul, however humble or 
exalted. He who is a citizen of the 
world knows that every man is his equal 
there and a fellow traveler on many 
roads to one human destiny. And he 
who has drunk deep at the Pierian 
spring, whose ear is attuned to the 
persuasions of music and poetry and 
the enduring word of God can never 
deny any mortal brother the right to 
that same glory. 

What do we want in the world, war 
or peace? If war, we know how to wage 
it with totalitarian concentration. If 
peace, we must learn to wage it quite 
the other way by the moral equivalent 
of reason which speaks not in the 
futile shock of cannon, but in a ‘“‘still 
small voice’ of conscience, mightier 
than earthquake or whirlwind. 

Education must sit at every peace 
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table saying to the harried statesmen: 
Behold, I show you the way. It is not 
by might nor by power that ye shali 
have peace, but by my spirit, by the far. 
ranging, illumined mind, which wins 
the consecrated heart. Mock not the 
universe of time and space by pitiable 
self-assertion. Affront not the whole 
family of the earth’s common children 
by venomous prejudice of race or creed, 
Fly not in the face of mercy and justice 
by grinding the lives of the poor. 
Judge no man by the color of his 
skin, or the texture of his hair, or his 
lowly condition. All men are created 
equal in their inalienable rights. All 
human personality is sacred. All the 
races are made of one blood. Every 
man is his brother’s keeper. 

The plenteous earth is abundantly 
stored with every good that mortals 
need. Men, differing in gift and circum- 
stance, need each other, each man for 
his own highest cultural enrichment. 
And the legal tender of that exchange 
is tolerance and good will. Everything 
else is irrelevant, illogical, and warped 
away from judgment. These are the 
teaching imperatives confirmed by 
everything we know of the cosmos. 
This is the know-how of peace. 


——— 


An Excellent Job 


“The public schools of the United 
States are doing a vital, outstanding 
job for our country. This is important 
but it is equally important that the 
general public, particularly fathers and 
mothers, realize what an excellent job 
the teachers of America are doing. 
That is why Education, like every in- 
stitution whether commercial, cultural, 
industrial or humanitarian, must en- 
gage in public relations not only for 
the benefit of itself but for the public 
at large——BERNHARD RAGNER, Public 
Relations Director, Pittsburgh. 


—————_——_—. 


The mission of the teacher is to meet 
the individual student as he is, to in- 
spire him and to lead him to the 
highest point of achievement of which 
he is capable, intellectually, socially, 
and spiritually. If the public schools 
of America are to make their maximum 
contribution, this contribution will be 
made through the proper recognition, 
proper treatment, and proper instruc- 
tion of each and every individual pre- 
senting himself for instruction—W. A. 
Bass, superintendent of Nashville 
schools, in the Tennessee Teacher 
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The Greenhouse Aveda 


But, they are learning, Mrs. Thomasson! 


Last week on one of those days when 
spring seems to move in before winter's 
leave is up, Many arresting noises floated 
into the library through the open win- 
dows. Investigation revealed a whole- 
some sight, the source of the noises. 


With a Drum’s Rhythm 

While looking down upon the ac- 
tivities below, my ear began to catalogue 
the sounds heard. To be sure, above 
the busy undertones one could distin- 
guish human voices, instructing, ad- 
monishing, and, of course, some heck- 
ling. Among the inventory of noises 
could be detected the tick-tacking of a 
hammer, lightly and skillfully wielded. 
A boy was replacing panes of glass in 
a frame while others were putting on 
putty with a knife that made the usual 
sounds of steel sliding between wood 
and glass. A rasping sound of two 
shovels, scraping the ground in perfect 
two-four time, accompanied the pro- 
cess of mixing a pile of soil, into which 
had been placed, in proper propor- 
tions, tawny sassafras sand and black 
loam. The boys swung their shovels 
in perfect cadence as the sand and loam 
were blended. 

At set intervals there was the thud 
of a seedling tray falling into position 
by a pile of soil, keeping the beat just 
as a drum does in music. On his knees 
beside the tray a boy filled it, smooth- 
ing the surface with a board used as a 
level. He, too, consciously or uncon- 
sciously swung into the rhythm of the 
shovels. 


The Feel of the Soil 


The instructor, Mr. Stillwell, moved 
from group to group, helping to hold 
a pane of glass here, giving a word of 
warning there, and holding a confer- 
ence first with one group, then another. 
Over and over again he would go to a 
can containing soil, dip his hand into 
it, pull out a handful, letting it slip 
through his fingers, all the while ex- 
amining it critically before he threw 
it back again. 

His long, brown fingers seemed sen- 
sitive to the feel of the soil and one 


Mrs. Mary A. Thomasson, libra- 
rian at Haverford Township Junior 
High School, brings us a bit of 
philosophy as a spring tonic! 
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could discern something beyond ap- 
praisement in the performance. Per- 
haps it was a time-old reverence and 
love for one of the oldest servants of 
mankind, the “good earth,” or the 
knowledge of the infinite gratitude man 
owes “‘the land.” Much of the success 
of all the activities of his group he 
knew was Jatent in that mixture. There 
is always something beautiful and good 
about men working the soil in the 
spring. 

The flats, or trays, filled were carried 
by squads into the greenhouse. Now 
that greenhouse had lain across my 
vision all winter. Often it was a for- 
lorn sight; empty, cold, and frustrated 
looking, with its panes all dusty and 
some of them broken. The winter had 
ravaged it and perhaps someone had 
mistaken it for a target. There was no 
life inside it either, and what is a green- 
house without growing things? Today, 
however, its aspect had changed. It 
was being repaired and no longer would 
it be useless but would shelter trays 
containing seeds, a promise .of the 
future. 


Youth’s Uncanny Way 

A pupil sat in a chair looking out 
the window with me. Both of us liked 
what we saw; both of us reacted men- 
tally to the scene below. In reply to 
a remark that they were having fun 
as they worked, he said, ‘But they are 
learning, Mrs. Thomasson!” He, with 
youth’s uncanny way of getting at the 
bottom of things, had arrived at the 
heart of the project of the Agriculture 
class. 

I began to think what learning pro 
cesses were in motion below the library 
windows. First and greatest to me was 
learning to have “faith” in what one is 
doing. The first requisite for plant- 
ing anything is to believe it will grow. 
From seeds come plants and from 
plants come the ‘production or harvest 
which is all projected into the future. 
No one working out there could say, 
for sure, just how many plants would 
grow, nor could any of the boys meas- 
ure exactly the size of the crop to come. 
But in spite of this element of chance, 
they were demonstrating “faith” by 
doing everything possible on their parts 
to make conditions right for growth and 
production. 





No Solo Performance 


A second important learning process 
was this: Different groups were doing 
different chores. Perhaps they were 
doing what each could do best. The 
tasks, big and little, hard or easy, were 
being shared in order that the project 
be completed. All kinds of boys and 
girls were working together. No “solo” 
performances were important here—the 
contributions of all the workers assured 
the success of the work. If the class 
time was not enough to complete the 
chores; it was a fine thing to see other 
classes pick up the tools and carry on. 

This is a school and in schools there 
is always youth. Where there is youth, 
there, faith in the future will be. What 
that pupil and I saw from the library 
might apply to the whole world today. 
Perhaps the world, like the greenhouse, 
is tired, broken, dusty, and futile be- 
cause the winter was hard and long. 
And how it was used as a target! 

All over the world youth will rebuild 
in the spring. The concerted efforts 
may not be so obvious nor the rhythm 
of the workers so pronounced as in our 
own agriculture project. But with my 
companion and pupil at the window 
one can say with faith “But, they are 
learning, Mrs. Thomasson!” 





EIGHT STUDENTS representing the 
high schools of the nation will be 
heard on “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air” in a special broadcast trom 
Washington, D. C., on March 20, 
1947. The program will be heard 
over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany network at 8:30 p.m. EST. Four 
of the students will be selected as 
speakers. The alternates will ask the 
first questions from the audience. The 
topic of the broadcast is “Should Our 
Public Schools Educate for Marriage 
and Family Relations?” 
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Experimenting in the Physics Lab with a torsion pendulum to find 
moment of inertia are left to right—Richard E. Baker, Camp Hill; Horace 
A. Kauffman, faculty member; Harry E. Beistline, Enola; and Paul W. 


Becker, Dauphin. 


GI’s Go to College 


A. W. CLIMENHAGA 
Director, Harrisburg College Center 


“I am enjoying this year and hope 
the next college I attend will be as 
fine as this one.” So spoke a student 
who is attending one of the nine Area 
College Centers in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. A second student 
said, “I feel perfectly satisfied with the 
college. It seems to be well organized 
and I consider the faculty to be the 
finest.” 


. 


A Sufficient Guide 


Nor is the satisfaction all on the 
part of the students. The faculty mem- 
bers are appreciative of the students 
and the program in general. They 
feel that the attitude of the majority 
of the students is good and that they are 
anxious to learn. 

These students are in college be- 
cause they are personally interested in 
college training. It is not necessary 
to set up a list of regulations to con- 
trol their conduct. The interest in 
their work and a desire to succeed have 
proved to be a sufficient guide. 


Under the leadership of Robert M. 
Steele, State Coordinator of the Penn- 
sylvania Area College Centers, the nine 
centers are now accepting students for 
the second semester. In the majority of 
cases the facilities and program for the 
centers are similar to those used by the 
Harrisburg Center. Here the William 
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Penn High School with its 43-acre 
campus of the Harrisburg school dis- 
trict is used. High school students 


use the school until 3:00 p.m., then the 
College Center takes over from 3:39 
p-m. to 10:00 p.m. 

The college students are taught 
45 teachers five days a week, Monday 
through Friday. Their first interest on 
entering the school each day is to glance 
at the college bulletin board to see 
whether any news releases have been 
made by the college office. 


Studies First 
Classes settle down to the task at 
hand at 3:30 p.m. The courses 


taught are biology, chemistry, engineer. 
ing drafting, English, U. S. history, 
economic history, economic geography, 
French, German, Spanish, algebra, 
trigonometry, analytical geometry, and 
physics. 

A large study hall is used by stu- 
dents during periods they have no 
classes and during lunch hour. 

Activities Second 

The center has two student commit- 
tees with faculty representatives, the 
athletic committee and the student 
council. The athletic committee en- 
courages tournaments with junior and 
senior colleges. The student commit- 
tee considers matters of interest and 
concern to the student body. It also 





A. W. Climenhaga, director of the Center, spends much time counsel- 
ing with students. Receiving advice from the Director are, left to right— 
Gilbert L. Lescanec, Steelton; Paul J. Landis and Miss Doris L. Haken, 
both of Harrisburg. 
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arranges student assembly programs and 
social functions. 

But class work and study are the 
major concern of the student body. 
Activities have second place, due to the 
fact these GI’s are anxious to do good 
work. 

Success 

A part of the Center organization 
consists of two advisory committees to 
the Director, one on academic matters, 
and the other om counseling and stu- 
dent activities. These committees are 
composed of department heads, the 
Liaison officer between the public school 
system and the college center, and an 
adviser voted in by the student body. 
The department heads assist in super- 
vising the work in the various subject 
fields. 

Expressions of opinion indicate that 
Pennsylvania’s solution for educating 
GI's is proving satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. It is felt that the students are 
receiving a good college program and 
that the administration is doing an ex- 
cellent job. 





Pan American Day 
April 14 

The Governments of the twenty-one 
tepublics of the Western Hemisphere 
have issued proclamations and enacted 
legislation establishing April 14 as Pan 
American Day to commemorate their 
sovereignty and their voluntary union 
in one continental community of nations. 

Pan American Day originated in a 
tesolution of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union. The day 
chosen for the celebration is that on 
which the Pan American Union was 
created in 1890. 

It is observed throughout the Conti- 
nent by display of the national flags 
and by colorful ceremonies, It is the 
only day set aside by the Governments 
of an entire continent to symbolize their 
common bonds and their common hopes 
for a system of international relations 
based on mutual respect and coopera- 
tion. Pan American Day is observed by 
governments, educational institutions, 
cultural centers, clubs, commercial asso- 
cations and civic groups, and through 
its recognition by the press and radio, 
conveys a message of solidarity to old 
and young throughout the Americas. 

The slogan for the 1947 observance 
of the Day is: 


Cooperation 
Keynote of the Americas 
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You Won't Like VU 


A prominent banker I know said to 
me the other day, “Gee, you teachers 
are dumb.” 

“Not bores?’ I questioned. 

“No, just plain dumb.” He was 
laughing as he said it but he wasn’t 
joking and neither was another friend 


when she said, ‘“Teachers as a rule are 
awful bores.” 


Let Us Play Dumb 

I am not running down the members 
of my own profession by repeating 
this, but I believe I know some of the 
secrets that will take us out of the 
“dumb” and “bore” class, hence this 
article. 

Teachers, let us play dumb; not, 
however, in the way my friend the 
banker meant it. From now on let us 
give others a chance to talk. Let us 
act as though we were listening, even 
though our mind refuses to stop think- 
ing about the 7A’s and the 8B’s. As 
a starter let us lock up our lips this 
very evening when we go out for that 
social call. I predict, and I don’t have 
to be reading tea leaves, that the mar- 
triage rate for teachers will rise by 
leaps and bounds if we just play dumb. 

I have a teacher friend, charming in 
every way, save her inability to stop 
talking. It is maddening to hear her. 
She even dramatizes the way Johnny 
closes the schoolroom door. One 
simply cannot stop her flow of non- 
sensical chatter. Haven’t you known 
many such bores? 


Up and Out 
I think, too, if we could tone down 
our voices, take out the dictatorial 
tones, stop giving commands, or acting 
as though we were on the verge of 
giving some, we could climb out of this 
abyss into which many of us have fallen. 
Our profession makes us analytical 
but why must we carry it over to our 





Mrs. A. C. Merriel 


Lansdowne 


social life? It is boring hearing about 
Miss Z’s personality defects. It is un- 
fair to Miss Z too, for all of us have 
something wrong with us and probably 
in a far more anfioying way than the 
one being hashed over by her co-work- 
ers. 


Degree Fever 


It may be true that most of us have 
one or two degrees or if we haven't, 
have spent every summer trying to get 
one, but what of it? Others have de- 
grees in fields far superior but they 
don’t rave about it. In fact they don’t 
even mention it. When a teacher starts 
on this subject it is the topic for con- 
versation for an entire evening. 


Teachers, reading the latest book, at- 
tending the year’s outstanding lectures, 
or touring foreign lands does not mean 
necessarily that we are escaping the 
bore class. Cultivate people of other 
professions; see the other side of the 
picture; learn to speak a foreign lan- 
guage; join a group other than a group 
of teachers. You will come home tired 
from trying to say it the Spanish way 
but at least you are lifting yourself out 
of the “bore” class. 


Back Turners 


A teacher was telling me the other 
evening she once taught in a system 
where the faculty was divided into 
cliques. When one faction chanced 
upon a member of the other clique they 
would turn on their heel and refuse 
even to bid the time of day. Such 
“small” acting can’t help but produce 
bores. One supervisor I know claims 
her school contains no cliques and no 
bores. Why? She changes her teach- 
ers from one building to another every 
year or so and also to different grades. 
Rather hard on the teacher, maybe, but 
this school has no bores. 

As far as the “dumb” part of teachers 
is concerned, if teachers Were given 
the chance of handling a little excess, 
I am sure my banker friend would have 
a different story to tell. 

In the meantime let us do something 
about the “bore” situation. Let us play 
dumb but not in the manner the banker 
meant. 
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“Don’t Hide Your 
Light” 

I am very happy that the Executive 
Council, in December, employed the 
Honorable Fred P. Hare, Jr., as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Association. Mr. 
Hare’s interest and efforts will be in 
the field of public relations. 

The field of public relations has been 
one which we people engaged in the 
profession of teaching have long neg- 
lected. We have been conscientiously 
doing our duty from day to day in the 
classroom, without fanfare and with a 
deep devotion to duty. In many in- 
stances the public was unaware of the 
fine things going on in our daily pro- 
‘grams. 

The current crisis and teacher short- 
age in education have helped to bring 
before the public a keener realization 
of the problems that lie ahead of us. 
Never, in the history of education in 
this country, has the public been so 
fully informed and aware of some of 
the problems that we are struggling 
with: the question of salaries, retire- 
ment, sick leave, working conditions, 
and so forth. The press of the country, 
the radio, and commentators have been 
especially kind to those of us in the 
teaching profession. It is imperative 
that we capitalize on this public good- 
will. 

The program which Senator Hare 
will develop will be a long step in this 
direction. However, each person en- 
gaged in the profession must come to 
realize that he or she has a part in this 
whole program of public relations. 
Local branches can do much to build 
upon the foundation that has already 
been laid. If each local branch were 
alive to the possibilities of the power 
it can give to the profession through a 
live program of public relations, we 
would have no problem of adequate 
and full support for the principles for 
which we strive. 

I hope that, during the year, you 
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will think much about the responsibility 
of the local branch and of the indi- 
vidual teacher in the matter of building 
public relations. We are asking for 
greater funds of money, and it is im- 
portant that we do all we can to see 
that the public has a sympathetic under- 
standing of our program. An enlight- 
ened public will give us an enriched 


program. It is our responsibility to 
light the lamp.—Frep W. HOoster, 
President. 





Schoolmen’s Week 
and Southeastern 


District 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
of Schoolmen’s Week will be held at 
the University of Pennsylvania, from 
March 18 to 22, 1947. This will be a 
joint meeting with the Southeastern 
Convention District of the PSEA. Also, 
cooperating in the program will be the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, The 
Philadelphia Association for Childhood 
Education, and twenty-six school dis- 
tricts. 

Because of the large enrolment of 
the University of Pennsylvania, certain 
adjustments have been made in the 
program. Registration headquarters and 
the commercial exhibit, which will be 
participated in by more than one hun- 
dred publishing and educational supply 
firms, will be located in The Palestra, 
33rd and Chancellor Streets. In addi- 
tion to this, more of the meetings will 
be held off the campus than in former 
years. 

Tuesday, March 18, and part of Wed- 
nesday, March 19, will be devoted to 
a School Plant Conference, which is 
being held in cooperation with the 
American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Outstanding architects and edu- 
cators will participate on this program. 
Programs in other areas will begin on 
Wednesday afternoon and run through 
Saturday. 

On Thursday evening, the PSEA 
will hold its general meeting, under 
the chairmanship of Anna Pike Haas, 
president of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District. President McClelland of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Presi- 


Educational Tuterests 


dent Hosler of the PSEA, and Dr. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, will bring greetings to this meet. 
ing. The main address will be de 
livered by The Honorable Karl E. 
Mundt, Representative from South Da. 
kota, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. His subject will be, ‘The 
World’s Challenge to Education.” 

The quality and range of the more 
than 125 programs will be at least 
equal, and in many areas, superior to 
that of any previous year. Copies of 
the program are now available and may 
be secured by writing to Theodore L. 
Reller, Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pennsylvania. 


—_—@———— 


Professional Methods 
Win 

The play-by-play account of Lancas- 
ter’s successful salary campaign is re- 
counted in the February issue of the 
NEA Journal. The article, prepared 
by Mildred Sandison Fenner, assistant 
editor, will provide many helpful sug- 
gestions for other districts in the midst 
of salary adjustments. We quote one 
section of the article: 


Threefold Cooperation 

1. The Lancaster campaign illustrates 
the strength of professional unity. A 
chief reason for success was that not 
only officers and committee chairmen 
of the local association but every teacher 
had something to do. 

2. Then “We just could not have 
gotten along without the help of our 
State Association,” say members of the 
local association. At the beginning of 
the campaign, local officers went to 
Harrisburg and consulted with the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion staff. The PSEA, on request of 
the local, several times sent representa- 
tives to Lancaster to speak before the 
school board and before teacher groups. 

3. And “We appreciate the help of 
the NEA,” Lancaster teachers add. 
Committees received material from the 
NEA which enabled them to present 
facts about teachers’ salaries in Lan- 
caster as compared with other cities of 
its size. 
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The PSEA salary and subsidy bill 
was introduced in the General Assem- 
bly of 1947 on Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruaty 18. The bill, which is House 
Bill 417, has as sponsors the Honor- 
able D. Raymond Sollenberger, Blair 
County, and the Honorable George D. 
Stuart, Allegheny County. 

As introduced the bill contains the 
recommendations submitted by the 
Legislative Committee and amended 
and approved by the House of Dele- 
gates. It also includes recommenda- 
tions on vocational education approved 
by a subcommittee of the legislative 
committee. 


The Sick-Leave Bill 


On Monday night, February 10, the 
PSEA sick leave bill was introduced 
by the Honorable Ray W. Greenwood, 
Wyoming County, and the Honorable 
William Z. Scott, Carbon County. The 
number of this bill is H. B. 302. 

Other bills containing the remaining 
items of the PSEA legislative program 
will be introduced in the -near future. 
Digests of these bills and of other 
educational bills appear, as printed 
copies are available, in the Education 
Bulletin. 


The 137th General Assembly 


The one hundred thirty-seventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly organ- 
ized on January 7, then recessed until 
January 20, the night before the inaug- 
uration of Governor Duff. Introduc- 
tion of bills started at that time, but 
little action has been recorded on them. 

Upon request of the Governor, the 
House and Senate, by concurrent reso- 
lution on January 28, authorized ap- 
pointment of a committee on finances. 
This committee will study the financial 
picture in Pennsylvania and report what 
funds will be needed for the biennium 
for the functions of government now 
being carried on and for such addi- 
tional new functions as are needed. 
Until this committee completes _ its 
work, there will be no appropriation 
bills passed. This explains the slow 
progress of bills so far this session. 


PSEA Speeds Ahead 


Although action has been slow in 
the General Assembly, the PSEA has 
made progress in laying the ground- 
work of an aggressive and vigorous 
program of legislative action. Under 
the leadership of the convention dis- 
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trict presidents, thirty meetings have 
been held throughout the State. At 
these meetings legislative strategy and 
techniques were discussed. Results of 
this groundwork will be evident when 
the PSEA bills need active support. 

Interest of lay groups in the PSEA 
educational program has resulted from 
the public relations contacts made by 
our officers, Local Branches, legislative 
committees, members of the PSEA staff, 
and our general membership. Proof 
of this increased interest comes in the 
form of letters and resolutions of en- 
dorsement of the PSEA program. This, 
too, augurs well for success during the 
1947 session. 


PSEA for a Permanent Program 

The Pennsylvania Economy League 
suggests in newspaper releases a cost- 
of-living bonus for teachers. One bill 
introduced in the General Assembly 
authorizes school boards to grant tem- 
porary or emergency increases in sala- 
ries. 

The PSEA is stressing the need for 
a permanent program and will oppose 
vigorously any suggestions for a cost- 
of-living adjustment or bonus or for 
temporary or emergency increases in 
salaries. 

Each Local Branch ‘or local legisla- 
tive committee is urged in the near 
future to plan for at least one public 
meeting to focus the thinking in the 
local community on the school crisis 
and the need for the adoption of the 
PSEA legislative proposals. 


What to Do 


(From Legislative Letter No. 1, mailed 
February 8 to 2127 members of local 
legislative committees ) 


Many requests come to Headquarters 
inquiring what constructive action can 
be taken at this time. It is our opin- 
ion that now is not the time to write 
letters to members of the General As- 
sembly or to the Governor. Obviously 
a great responsibility rests with teach- 
ers to support this program. Mem- 
bers of the General Assembly are fully 
aware of this and are anticipating many 
contacts from teachers. It would ap- 
pear to be good strategy, therefore, at 
this particular time to have the pres- 
sure for liberal subsidies and salaries 
come to members of the General As- 
sembly and State leaders from groups 
other than teachers, such as, prominent 


citizens of the community, members of 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
committees from the American: Legion, 
and other groups within the commun- 
ity. Members of the General Assembly 
are fully aware that the teachers will 
approve of any liberal action that will 
be taken. 

It is important, also, for them to 
know that their other constituents— 
parents of children, and those who pay 
the local tax bills, are anxious that the 
members of the General Assembly give 
strong support to a liberal program of 
legislation to meet the current educa- 
tional crisis. 

In this connection take every op- 
portunity to bring before the members. 
of the General Assembly or to have- 
brought before them and to the local 
press, happenings in the county or in 
the community which point to a lecali 
educational crisis. 


Education Committees Named 


The Senate and House announced on 
January 20 their standing committees. 
We print for the information of our 
members the personnel on the Senate 
and House Education Committees for 
the 1947 Session: 


Senate Education Committee 


Frederick L. Homsher, Chairman, 
136 W. Main St., Strasburg; Paul L. 
Wagner, Vice-Chairman, 634 E. Broad 
St., Tamaqua; Joseph M. Barr, 5744 
Kentucky Ave., Pittsburgh; Clarence D. 
Becker, Farmers Trust Bldg., Lebanon ; 
James S. Berger, 2 South East Street, 
Coudersport; Jacob W. Carr, 550 N. 
Monroe St., Butler; Montgomery F- 
Crowe, 210 Park Ave., Stroudsburg; 
John H. Dent, Woodview Drive, Jean- 
nette; Louis H. Farrell, 9427 Bustle- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia; Fred P. Hare, 
Jr., 551 Main St., Somerset; Elmer J. 
Holland, 2721 Shelly St., Pittsburgh; 
Guy A. Leader, R. D. 2, York; A. H. 
Letzler, 822 Eliza St., Houtzdale; Frank 
W. Ruth, Main St., Bernville. 


House Education Committee 


D. Raymond Sollenberger, Chairman, 
641 West Second St., Williamsburg; 
Frank A. Costa, Vice-Chairman, 1016 
S. Sixth St., Philadelphia; Felix S. 
Bentzel, 453 N. Beaver St. York; 
Wayne M. Breisch, R. D. 2, Ringtown; 
Homer S. Brown, 744 Anaheim St., 
Pittsburgh; Lambert Cadwalader, 1200 
Spring Mill Rd., Villanova; M. C. 
Chervenak, Jr., Timmerman Hill, Port- 
age; Delbert W. Dalrymple, 1358 
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Morse Ave., Erie; Irving S. Dix, 1229 
Westside Ave., Honesdale; Jeanette M. 
Dye, Sandy Lake; Robert D. Fleming, 
212 Emerson Ave., Aspinwall; Ed- 
ward T. Gallagher, Jr., 3511 Aldine 
St., Philadelphia; Furman H. Gyger, 
Kimberton; Wrayburn B. Hall, 501 
Park Ave., Coudersport; W. Stuart 
Helm, 910 Wilson Ave., Kittanning; 
John N. Hoffman, 335 Market St., 
Bangor; William R. McMillen, Black 
Lick; Albert E. Madigan, R. D. 2, 
Towanda; Robert W. Munley, 175 
Spruce St., Archbald; Julian Polaski, 
566 E. 14th St., Erie; Ray L. Riley, 
41 Ross St., Williamsport; Joseph A. 
Scanlon, 3217 Rorer St., Philadelphia; 
Charles C. Smith, 503 E. Wadsworth 
St., Philadelphia; George D. Stuart, 
1419 Pacific Ave., Brackenridge; 
Thomas B. Stockham, 651 N. Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Morrisville; Charles W. 
Tittle, 2315 Edgewood Rd., Harris- 
burg; Harry E. Trout, 49 S. Hazel St., 
Manheim; Ivan C. Watkins, 927 
Grande Ave., Tower City; David H. 
Weiss, 1175 Graham Ave., Monessen; 
Francis Worley, R. D. 1, York Springs. 





Schools to Compete 
in Commercial Contest 


The 17th annual contest in business 
subjects will take place on May 3, 
1947, at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. Schools may enter appli- 
cants in any one or all of the contests. 
Contests will be conducted in the fields 
of: Bookkeeping, business arithmetic, 
business law, retailing, Gregg short- 
hand, and typewriting. Address all 
inquiries to J. Frank Dame, Acting 
Director, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg. 


—_—_——_o——— 
PENNSYLVANIA winners in the Sixth 


Science Talent Search were Jerome Mar- 
tin Eisenberg of Central High School, 
Philadelphia, and Kenneth David Kop- 
ple of Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park. They competed with the other 
38 winners in the five-day Science 
Talent Institute in Washington on Feb- 
ruaty 28 for $11,000 in Westinghouse 
science scholarships. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
District, sponsored a Script Writers 
Workshop for 40 senior high school 
boys and girls and 30 teachers at Station 
KYW on January 18. Marcus Konick 
directed the meeting. Martha M. Lud- 
wig is radio chairman of the South- 
eastern District. 
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Central-Western 
District Elects 
Mr. Hoover 


The Central-Western Convention 
District, at a meeting of its House of 
Delegates in the fall of 1946, elected 
Ralph B. Hoover of Big Run to serve 
as president. Mr. Hoover had previously 
served as vice president of the district. 

Since 1945 Mr. Hoover has been 
supervising principal of the Big Run, 
Jefferson County, schools. His other 
professional experience includes teach- 
ing science and mathematics at Falls 
Creek school and at Fairfield High 
School, and serving as supervising prin- 
cipal at Sykesville and at Huston Town- 
ship school in Clearfield County. 

Mr. Hoover is a graduate of Cham- 
bersburg High School and of the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg. He 
has his master’s degree of science in 
education from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


——— 


Students to Form 
Model Legislature 


Political science students from all 
leading Pennsylvania Colleges and Uni- 
versities will assemble in Harrisburg 
the week-end of April 18-20, 1947, in 
a Model State Legislature, under the 
sponsorship of the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference on Government. Governor 
James H. Duff is expected to address 
the opening session on Friday morning, 
April 18, in the Education Forum. 

This will be the eleventh annual 
statewide meeting arranged by the Inter- 
collegiate Conference on Government 
to familiarize Pennsylvania students 
with the way in which their govern- 
ment operates. 


Officers of the Intercollegiate Cop. 
ference on Government include: Execy. 
tive Director, Genevieve Blatt, former 
student and faculty member at the Uni. 
versity of Pittsburgh; secretary, Liev. 
tenant Joseph P. Zaffy, Pennsylvania 
State College; treasurer, Patricia Kath 
McDonough, student at Seton Hill Col. 
lege; special assistant, John M. Gleason, 
student at State Teachers College, West 
Chester ; publicity director, Tillie Sanker, 
student at the University of Pittsburgh; 
historian, Irving J. Zipin, former stud. 
ent at Temple University; six regional 
directors, James F. Penney of State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Kathryn 
Young of Mercyhurst College, Jacque. 
line Braveman of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, R. Bruce Underwood of the 
University of Pennsylvania, John H. 
Dodge of Dickinson College, and Wil- 
liam Hailstone of the University of 
Scranton; and three assistant regional 
directors, Joan Schmitt of Mount Mercy 
College, Margaret Baish of Bryn Mawr 
College, and Frederick P. Houser of 
Hershey Junior College. 





Convention District 
Officers Plan Strategy 


Fred W. Hosler, President, PSEA, 
called a meeting of Convention Dis- 
trict Presidents and Secretaries at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, February 1. 
The agenda for the conference in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Conferences on Legislation. Ar- 
rangements were made by the presi- 
dents of convention districts for 30 
local meetings to plan legislative 
strategy. 

2. Procedure for annual convention dis- 
trict meetings 

3. Dates and places for Convention 
District meetings the coming year: 
Central—October 9 and 10, Lock 

Haven 

Central-Western—September 25 and 

26, Indiana 
Eastern—October 17, Reading 


Midwestern—October 20, New 
Castle 
Northeastern—November 21 and 


22, Scranton 
Northwestern—October 17, Erie 
Southeastern—March 19-22, Phila- 

delphia 
Southern—October 17, Hershey 
Western—October 16-18, Pitts- 

burgh 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretaty 
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Federal Legislative 
Briefs 


The In his Annual Budget Mes- 
President sage, the President said, 
Speaks “Our generous provision 

for education under the 
veterans’ program should not obscure 
the fact that the federal government 
has large responsibilities for the gen- 
eral improvement of educational op- 
portunities throughout the country. Al- 
though the expenditure estimates for 
the coming fiscal year are limited to 
present programs, I have long been on 
record for basic legislation under which 
the federal government will supplement 
the resources of the states to assist them 
to equalize educational opportunities 
and achieve satisfactory educational 
standards.” For present programs the 
President recommended for the U. S. 
Office of Education for 1948 a total 
of $18,541,700, a reduction of $921,- 
853 over 1947 estimates. A total of 
$20,439,000 is estimated for the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, an in- 
crease of $5,061,845 over the corres- 
ponding 1947 estimate. 


Federal 
Aid Bills 


The President further stated 
in his Budget message, 
“Improvements [in social- 
security, education, housing} are seri- 
ously needed . . . I recommend that 
the Congress lay the legislative ground- 
work for the needed improvements.” 
With this background it is to be noted 
that through January 24, 1947, 5 gen- 
eral aid bills for elementary and second- 
ary schools have been introduced in 
Congress—2 in the House and 3 in the 
Senate. Additional bills are expected, 








WHERE TO WRITE FOR FREE SINGLE COPIES OF BILLS 


1. House Document Room, U. S. Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 
2. Senate Document Room, U. S. Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 
3. Your Congressman, or one of your Senators, Washington 25, D. C. 








notably a measure which will be bi- 
partisan sponsored by Senators Taft 
(O.), Thomas (U.), Hill (Ala.), and 
perhaps others. In principle this bill 
is expected to follow closely the pattern 
of $181, introduced in the 79th Con- 
gress and favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, June 13, 1946. The introduc- 
tion of this bill, expected soon, will 
assume great importance because of the 
powerful support inherent in its spon- 
sorship. 


Of the 5 federal aid bills 
thus far introduced, HR140 
(Pace, Ga.) calls for $300,- 
000,000 annually, for public elementary 
and public secondary schools. It em- 
ploys the formula of $181 (79th Con- 
gress) and otherwise includes most of 
the features of that bill. HR156 
(Welch, Cal.) is former $181 with the 
major exception that it authorizes fed- 
eral aid for public and private, non- 
profit, tax-exempt schools. $81 (Green, 
McGrath, R. I.) proposes $15 per 
pupil in average daily attendance from 
federal funds to aid the states in im- 
proving salaries of public school teach- 
ers. S170 (McCarran, Nev.) proposes 
$600,000,000 annually for the same 
purpose. S199 (Aiken, Vt.) calls for 
equalization aid reaching $1,200,000,- 
000 in 1952 for public elementary and 
public secondary schools, prohibits fed- 
eral control except in the field of school 


Major 
Provisions 





Pennsylvania’s Representatives on House Committee on Education and Labor 
of the 80th Congress 





Carroll D. Kearns, Farrell 
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Augustine B. Kelley, Greensburg 


administration, and authorizes payment 
from federal funds of 60 per cent of 
the actual expenses incurred by non- 
public tax-exempt schools of secondary 
grade or less for transportation, health 
examinations and related services, “and 
{for} purchase of non-religious in- 
structional supplies and equipment, in- 
cluding books.”—NEA Legislative 
News Flash, January 28, 1947. 


$472 

The Legislative News Flash of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1947, brings the news that 
S472, referred to above, was intro- 
duced in the Senate January 31 by 
Senator Rbert A. Taft (O.), for him- 
self and Senators Thomas (Utah), 
Ellender (La.), Hill (Ala.), Smith 
(N. J.), Cooper (Ky.), Tobey, (N. 
H.), and Chavez (N. M.) This bill is 
supported by the National Education 
Association. 


Succeeds S181 

This bill authorizes the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the states and 
territories in financing a minimum 
foundation education program of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools 
and to assist in reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunity in the na- 
tion. $472 (1) absolutely prohibits 
federal control of education; (2) 
authorizes federal funds in direct pro- 
portion to need and effort and in in- 
direct proportion to the financial ability 
of the states to support schools; (3) 
establishes a minimum foundation 
school opportunity in the nation 
through public elementary and public 
secondary schools; (4) protects the 
educational welfare of minority racial 
groups, and (5) limits the use of fed- 
eral funds to such schools as the states 
make eligible for state support. 





The picture of Samuel K. McCon- 
nell, Jr., of Montgomery County, a third 
member from Pennsylvania on this com- 
mittee, has not been received to date. 





Mr. Kearns, who goes to Washington 
from the superintendency of the schools 
of Farrell, will give us a report on the 
educational front in Congress in future 
issues of the JOURNAL. 






1947 ExecutiveCouncil 
Approves New 
Committee 


The 1947 Executive Council held its 
orientation meeting on January 25. 
Fred W. Hosler, President, Allentown, 
presided. The group approved the 
outlined business procedure and ad- 
ministration of the Association and re- 
ceived the financial report and budget. 
They reviewed committee work, field 
service, research service, public rela- 
tions, and legal service. 

THE STATE CONVENTION. December 
29, 30, 31 were approved for the 1947 
Convention. 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. The Council 
approved the request of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, for $1,000, 
to carry on professional work this next 
year. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SERVICE. Mr. Hare 
will make a survey to determine public 
relations practices now in use by Local 
Branches and administrative officers of 
school districts. This will be broken 
down with particular reference to the 
media being used—tradio, speakers’ 
bureau, publications, etc—and will ask 
for the names of individuals who have 
participated effectively in the use of 
these media. This information will be 
assembled on the Convention District 
and the State levels and will be useful 
in suggesting personnel for public re- 
lations committees in the various con- 
vention districts. Moreover, it will 
provide immediate opportunity for as- 
sembling in bulletin form the better 
practices in public relations now in use. 
LEGISLATION. Paul §S. Christman, 
chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
appeared before the Council and an- 
swered questions of members. 
COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT PROB- 
LEMS. ‘The appointment of the fol- 
lowing members on this committee 
was approved: 
Central—Paul E. Witmeyer, Williams- 
port 
Central-Western—James 

Punxsutawney 
Eastern—J. Maurice Strattan, 

man, West Reading 
Midwestern—C. Earl Shank, Aliquippa 
Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, 

Scranton 
Northwestern—John M. Hickey, Erie 
Southeastern—William-. A. Doane, 

Philadelphia 


T. Downie, 


Chair- 
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Southern—Kermit Stover, Marysville 
Western—D. H. Stewart, Dormont 


CONVENTION DiIsTRICT REPRESENTA- 
TION. To comply with the amend- 
ments to Article V, the Council set the 
rotation of Convention District presi- 
dents on the Council as follows: 

In the fall of 1947 elect for a term 
of two years as convention district 
president and as a member of the 
Executive Council beginning after the 
close of the 1947 Convention—Central- 
Western, Administrator; Midwestern, 
Administrator; Northeastern, Adminis- 
trator; Northwestern, Classroom Teach- 
er; Southeastern, Classroom Teacher; 
Western, Administrator. 

In like manner in 1948, the follow- 
ing should elect as their president and 
member of the Executive Council— 
Central, Classroom Teacher; Eastern, 
Administrator; Southern, Administra- 
tor. 

PROFESSIONAL PLANNING AND COORDI- 
NATING COMMITTEE. ‘The President 
said he would like to ask for approval 
of the appointment of a professional 
planning committee to function during 
the year 1947. Doctor Hosler said it 
was his hope that the committee can 
create a professional planning program, 
which the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association can foster for the enrich- 
ment of educational opportunity for 
the boys and girls of our Common- 
wealth. 

MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL. The fol- 
lowing dates were suggested for the 
meetings of the Council: February 15, 
March 15, April 12, May 10, June 21, 
September 13, October 11, and No- 
vember 8. 


Eugene P. Bertin 
Elected to PSEA Staff 


The Executive Council, at its meet- 
ing on February 15, elected Eugene P. 
Bertin as a member of PSEA Head- 
quarters Staff. Mr. Bertin will serve 
as an assistant executive secretary to 
do special writing and to assist in ad- 
ministrative details. His salary was 
set at $5,000. 

Additional action taken by the Coun- 
cil included: 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. The 
President submitted the person- 
nel of committees which were ap- 
proved by the Council— 

Credentials—Richard J. Carroll, Taylor 

Ethics Commission—Representative of 





School Directors Association, “aura 
M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
Designation of NEA Delegates 
Richard J. Carroll, Chairman, Vaylor 
Merrill C. Cassebaum, Easton 
John Gerhardt, Johnstown 
Elizabeth F. Glass, Allegheny County 
Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 
C. E. Hess, Brownsville 
Harry L. Kriner, Altoona 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 
Joseph S. Neidig, Quakertown 
F. B. Peters, Crawford County 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion 
Legislative Council—M. Marie Alitand, 
York 


Nominations and Elections 

Timothy E. Brennan, Chairman, 

Pottsville 

Ben Elkins, Munhall 

Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 

H. L. Hoover, Lancaster, R. D. 5 

L. McClure Lanning, Pittsburgh 
Professional Activities for Faculties 

and Students in Teacher Education 
Institutions 

C. O. Williams, Chairman, State 
College 

Eugene P. Bertin, Mansfield 

Ralph Heiges, Indiana 

Edgar S. Kiracofe, Huntingdon 
Professional Planning and Coordinating 

Committee 

Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, Canonsburg 

Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona 

M. Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 

H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

C. Herman Grose, Erie 

Julia Kreider, Philadelphia 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 

Richard T. Parsons, Lock Haven 

Cecil L. Rice, Chairman, Wayne 

Herbert L. Spe cer, Lewisburg 

Ralph C. Swan, New Bloomfield 

J. C. Swanson, Allentown 

J. T. Yurkewitch, Susquehanna 

PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM. Two 
questionnaires, prepared by Mr. Hare 
to find out what was being done in this 
field, were approved for submission to 
presidents of Local Branches, to county 
and district superintendents, to presi- 
dents of convention districts, and to 
sub-area Local Branches. 

NEA CONVENTION PARTICIPATION. 
The plan for selection of State Dele- 
gates to the NEA Convention, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was discussed. 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION LABORA- 
ToRY. The request for two $50 
scholarships to this laboratory at the 
Pennsylvania State College during the 
summer of 1947 was approved. 
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BECUEST TO WELFARE’ RESERVE 
Funp. The Council accepted a be- 
quest of $1000 to the Welfare Fund 
from the late Mary E. Mulhattan. 

REGIONAL MEETING, NEA DEPartT- 
MENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS. The 
presidents of the two Departments of 
Classroom Teachers were authorized to 
attend this meeting at Atlantic City, 
March 7 and 8. 

SECRETARIAL ASSISTANCE. The Exec- 
utive Secretary was authorized to em- 
ploy such additional secretarial assist- 
ance as increased personnel and work 
required. 


-—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
—_——~—__—_ 





Eugene P. Bertin 


Eugene P. Bertin of the State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, was elected as 
a member of PSEA Headquarters Staff 
by the Executive Council on February 
15. His assignment, as indicated by 
the Council, will be to do special writ- 
ing and to assist in general administra- 
tive details. 

In addition to insttuction in the 
psychologies, Mr. Bertin has super- 
vised the program of public relations 
at Mansfield. Prior to taking this posi- 
tion, he served as principal. information 
editor for the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Mr. Bertin is a graduate of Buck- 
nell University and of the Harvard 
School of Arts and Sciences where he 
specialized in comparative literature 
and English composition. 

Mr. Bertin, who was feature writer 
and photographer for the newspaper 
Grit for three years, has taught English 
in Williamsport High School and has 
served as supervising principal of the 
Limestone Township schools. From 
1922 until he went to the Department 
of Public Instruction in 1936, he was 
associated with the public school sys- 
tem at Muncy, first as high school in- 
structor, then as assistant principal, 
and for seven years as supervising 
principal. 
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There’s Gold in 
“Them “Thar” Hills 


English teachers all come to “them” 
eventually. Somewhere along the path, 
they suddenly see looming before them 
—those mighty barriers, seemingly in- 
surmountable! These are the hills of 
grammar, of speech habits, through 
which it is their task to lead the lagging 
steps of their young charges to the 
lush meadowlands of correct usage ly- 
ing unseen and far ahead. 


Over the barrier of the speech of 
the street, of the home, of the movies, 
of the radio, the paths must be made 
straight and “the rough places smooth.” 

Against such odds, even the best 
teachers grow faint at times. The 
weaker teachers give up in despair, 
but the stronger battle on, though the 
odds often seem hopeless. It is most 
unfortunate that these latter seldom 
have a glimpse of the real value of their 
efforts, of the real contribution they 
are making to the lives of their young 
and often not too appreciative charges. 

They would be immensely _heatt- 
ened if they could drop into a session 
at the Erie Veterans’ School. There 
they would see a veteran of three 
bloody invasions, frowning as he tries 
to scale the height of ‘who’ or 
“whom”. Questioned as to his work, 
this be-ribboned young ex-Marine said, 
“I never could get to first base in 
schooling when I was a kid, but I’ve 
made up my mind that I can do it if I 
try, and I’m going to learn to use good 
English if it kills me.” 

Although three weeks before, he 
could not distinguish one part of 
speech from another, that evening he 
scored 49 of a possible 50 points on 
a test on that unit. 

Over in the corner, a fine looking 
young ‘“‘vet” is studying industriously. 
Formerly a salesman, he has been made 
district manager of a good firm. His 
work will require much correspondence. 
“I’ve got to be able to express my- 
self well and my letters and my talks 
to my men are going to be right.” 
Five nights a week, three hours each 
night, are beginning to show results, 
and he says cheerfully, ‘I’m beginning 
to get the swing of it. I’m getting so 
that I really enjoy using what I’m 
learning.” 

These veterans, and there are hun- 
dreds of them attending daily classes 
at the Erie school for veterans, are 
working with a determination few of 





them showed in their younger days. ‘lo 
everyone of them, grammar is not a 
bore to be endured. It is rather a 
challenge, a hurdle, that must be over- 
come on the path that each has set 
for himself. To the teacher who can 
help them. they express their gratitude 
in a way that is a tribute, though be- 
lated, to all those teachers of grammar 
whose dull, prosaic task is yet so im- 
portant. 

Cheer up grammar teachers, your 
labors are not in vain! As Solomon 
said, “Knowledge is better- than gold.” 

—WILMoT F. COLLINs, 
Instructor Erie Veterans’ School 





Planning for 
Citizenship Day 


Looking forward to the observance 
in May of National Citizenship Day 
(known also as “I Am An American 
Day”), the NEA Committee on Citi- 
zenship is requesting teachers and ad- 
ministrators to plan activities at once 
that will make the observance of Citi- 
zenship Day meaningful to the young 
people of the community who come 
of age this year and to the newly 
naturalized ‘citizens. 

Here are some activities that should 
be underway as soon as possible— 

1. Establishment in the community of 
a Citizenship Recognition and 
Training Committee at once to plan 
the over-all leading up to Citizen- 
ship Day observance 

2. Development through the coopera- 
tion of thé public schools and this 
committee of a series of civic 
forums for the newly participating 
citizens; the civic forums to be 
conducted through March, April, 
and May 

3. Establishment of long-range plans 
for a community induction cere- 
mony to be held on or about May 
18 

4. Early planning for and stimulation 
of interest in suitable programs in 
schools, clubs, churches, and other 
organization centers during Na- 
tional Citizenship Week, May 12-18 
On request the Citizenship Commit- 

tee, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C., will be glad to 

help with suggestions and materials. 





G. & C. MERRIAM ComPaANy will 
mark the centenary date of the publi- 
cation of the first Webster’s Dictionary 
edited under Merriam auspices on Sep- 
tember 24, 1947. 
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School Activities in Picture 


Williamsport pupils at George Washington school are 
learning in a practical way how to count change when 
they pay the grocery bill. A grocery counter set up in 
this fourth-grade classroom, taught by Mrs. Nelle Lamason, 
is a modern arithmetic lesson. Children take turns play- 
ing the roles of storekeeper and customer. The storekeeper 
is Lester Derr, and the shoppers are Antoinette Maggio, 
Lois Richards, Gene Sortman, and Fred Broddus. 


Photography, at Quakertown High School, has been a 
popular activity for the past ten years. Two members of 
the school photography staff are Harold Berninger (left) 
who operates a movie projector at a summer theater and 
Edward Kurtz (right) who organized and operates the 
photo and engraving department of one of the local papers. 
Two former members have taken positions in professional 
photography and two others served as photographers in 
the Army Air Corps. The work is directed by Warren 
S. Buck of the faculty who took the photo. 


“Johnny Gets Educated” an Education Week project, Woodvale School, Johnstown. 


Pioneer Schoolroom. 
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Left to right: Ready to start their visits to historical 
points of interest are Gail Corbett, Helen Diehl, Susie 
Wren, Laramie Laramy, Diane MacMullen, Mildred Ball- 
keck, Richard Jacobs, Craig Sanders, Charles Morris, 
Catherine Meredith, teacher, and William Cadbury. 


Ruth Kramer, under the supervision of Dorothy Vernon, 
working on one of the charming illustrations in the Guide, 
Going to Meeting, while Janis Bradley pauses in her work 
on the illustration of the Old Haverford Meeting House. 
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The Old Haverford Friends Meeting House, built origi- 
nally in 1700-1702, is one of the important buildings re- 
corded. William J. Laramy, principal of the Oakmont 
school, discusses its historic interest with Tom Richards, 
Wayne Fuhr, and Eddie Davis. 


The girls and boys of Class 6-3 of 
Oakmont school, asa part of their 


At work on the Historical Map of Haverford Township 
are Thomas Richards, Gay Maxwell, Norma Fish, and David 
Crawford. 


All the work of preparation was done by students of 
Class 6-3. Here are Anne Steere and Janis Bradley draw 
ing. stencils on the mimeoscope, no mean feat for young 
folk. 





Legislative Comumnittee 
January 11, 1947 


The first meeting of the 1947 Com- 
mittee on Legislation was held at PSEA 
Headquarters on January 11 with Paul 
S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven, in the 
chair. , 


Salaries for Principals and Superin- 


Works on Salary Bill 


tendents. The Committee agreed that 
the salaries as they appeared on page 
136 of the December issue of the Jour- 
NAL be modified with reference to 
principals with 40 or more teachers in 
districts of the second, third, and 
fourth classes by using the following 
classifications for 


Minimum 
Principals Salary Increments Maximum 
40-60: teachers |. 0.3 >. $3800 8 @ $175 $5200(1) 
More than 60 teachers .... 4200 S5@) 175 5600 (1) 
Supervising Principals 
40-GO: teachers on cee 4200 8 @ 175 5600 (1) 
More than 60 teachers .... 4600 8 @ 175 6000 (1) 


(1) Two additional increments of $150 for a master’s degree 
The schedule for superintendents was revised as follows: 


County Superintendents 
Asst. County Superintendents 
County Supervisors of Special Education 
District Superintendents 


ESS tah SOMO. eo he 


30,000 to 50,000 


Change in Salary Schedule approved 
by House of Delegates. The House of 
Delegates in accepting the motion of 
Blanche Waugaman,  Vandergrift, 
amended the report by substituting for 
D(2) on page 137 of the JOURNAL the 
following: “All teachers advance im- 
mediately to $2400 plus an increment 
of $175 for each three years of serv- 
ice, but no teacher to advance beyond 
the maximum as stated in the salary 
schedule.” 

Mr. Adler, PSEA attorney, was asked 
to draft the legislation in accordance 
with the above changes. 

Sick Leave. Two bills will be pre- 
sented for sick leave—one which will 
deal entirely with sick leave and one 
which will deal with the problem of 
maternity leave. 

Committees Appointed. The chair- 
man appointed the following: Commit- 
tee to Clarify the Problem of Certifi- 
cates—John M. Lumley, Chairman, 
C. O. Williams, Lewis N. Snyder; 
Committee to Adopt Rules of Proced- 
ure—C. O. Williams, Chairman, Lisle 
W. Learn. 

January 31, 1947 

The Committee on Legislation con- 
tinued work on proposed legislation at 
a second meeting on January 31. 


Rules of Procedure. The Committee 
adopted a number of rules of proced- 


ure for the conduct of its business. 
The Committee voted against the 
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Minimum-Maximum 
$6000 
5000 
5000 


6000 
8000 


appointment of a Quick Action Com- 
mittee. 

Vocational Education. The report of 
the subcommittee on vocational educa- 
tion, Fred Barclay, chairman, was ap- 
proved for inclusion in the salary and 
subsidy bill. 

Bills for Introduction. Mr. Adler re- 
ported on legislation which he had 
drafted on amendments to Act 403, 
concerning supervising principals, sick 
leave, etc. 

It was voted that the per pupil sub- 
sidy amounts in Act 403 be fixed at 
$50 for mentally handicapped and $60 
for physically handicapped. 

The Committee discussed the need 
of a modification of the sabbatical leave 
law, inasmuch as the present high rate 
of payment of substitutes left the 
teacher who was on leave with but 
little income. Doctor Grose was asked 
to bring in a recommendation. 

Mechanics of Operation. Mr. Webster 
presented in detail a plan for coordi- 
nated local participation in the legisla- 
tive program and outlined an organiza 
tion which would make possible closer 
relationship between local legislative 
committees, a county chairman, the 
President of the Convention District, 
the State Legislative Committee, and 
Headquarters. 

Cooperating Agencies. The Secretary 
pointed out the need for active cooper- 
ation of the PSEA not only on the State 


level but also on the local leve! with 
business and lay organizations inter. 
ested in education. 

Introduction of Legislation. The Com- 
mittee authorized the chairman and 
Headquarters Staff to have intro juced 
legislation which had been approved. 

—H. E. Gayman, Sec:etary 


Indiana Film Library 


Expands Its Services 


The Indiana Film Library has greatly 
expanded its services by adding the 
entire list of Coronet Instructional 
Films to the long list of Classroom 
Films it has been releasing to schools 
for a number of years. 

The Coronet Films will round out 
the curriculum offerings with such films 
as: Aptitudes and Occupations, and 
I Want to Be a Secretary in the field 
of vocational guidance; and the Work 
of Stock Exchange and Parliamentary 
Procedures in Action for civics and 
finance. 

Another group under the heading of 
Work-Study Skills will be very helpful. 
This list includes—How to Study, 
We Discover the Dictionary, Know 
your Library, Spelling is Easy, and 
Maps are Fun. 

All the films in the Indiana Film 
Library are available to schools and 
other groups on a rental basis. The 
Library uses the “Weekly Booking 
Plan,” with films leaving Indiana on 
Saturday for use by the schools through 
Thursday. The films are then placed 
in the mails not later than Thursday 
evening for the return to the Library. 

The Library has continued its co- 
operation with the Government and 
has recently added a number of Gov- 
ernment films to its list. The new 
Treasury Department film—America 
The Beautiful (in Color) is an ex- 
cellent film for school use or by com- 
munity groups. 

Schools and organizations wishing 
to use the films in the Indiana Film 
Library may secure complete lists of 
films, rental rates and booking arrange- 
ments by writing to: Wilber Emmett, 
director, Indiana Film Library, State 
Teachers College, Indiana. 

Gnade 

There never was a time, even in the 
midst of war, when it was so necessaty 
to replace prejudice with truth, dis- 
tortion with balance, and suspicion with 
understanding —JAMES F. BRYNES 
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School Officials 
Look Ahead 


Representatives of the State’s 2000- 
plus school districts gathered in Harris- 
burg february 6 and 7 for the 51st 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association and 
the 33rd annual convention of the State 
Association of School Board Secretaries. 
The large attendance indicated in- 
creased interest in the many problems 
with which school districts are faced 
today. 

Joint meetings of the directors and 
secretaries were held in the afternoon 
and evening on February 6. Addresses 
at these meetings were by Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Governor James H. Duff, and 
Reverend Henry Hitt Crane of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Doctor Crane declared that ‘‘religion 
and science must cooperate” because of 
the atomic bomb, and flayed the ‘‘crass 
indifference’ with which we’ are enter- 
ing the atomic age. He said organ- 
ization is essential to make another war 
impossible. 


A Look Into the Future 


“We have made some great forward 
strides in education in our State in the 
past 50 years,” Alvie R. Livermore, 
Smethport, president of the directors 
association, said at the Friday morning 
session, “but our problems have mu!- 
tiplied. We must either expand our edu- 
cational program or face a debacle.” 

Dr. Livermore asked for an expan- 
sion of the State’s educational program. 
He urged reorganization of the educa- 
tional system to include 14 years of 
schooling, with two of junior college 
level, at public expense. 

Brigadier General W. H. Wilbur, 
at the afternoon session, urged the 
school officials to support a needed 
universal military training law. “Ameri- 
can parents,” he stated, “‘must decide 
on either being shortsighted and _ re- 
fuse to give up their sons for one year 
to 18 months of military training, or 
lose them in death.” 

Paul H. Wueller, executive director 
of the State School Commission, in 
an address on Friday morning, told 
the group that they should “help the 
Legislature think of means of financing 
higher salaries for teachers.” 

Dr. Wueller told the directors that 
the average Pennsylvania teacher re- 
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ceived a salary of $1963 last year, com- 
pared with $1500 in 1940, but “had 
lost ground” in purchasing power un- 
der increased living costs as well as in 
the relationship of his salary to that 
of the average worker in the State. 

The present $1963, he said, be- 
comes ‘‘a little better than $1300 in 
1940 terms when you've figured in 
the greater cost of living.” 


Resolutions 

Among 35 resolutions adopted by 
the school officials was one endorsing 
higher pay for teachers if the State 
bears the additional cost. Other resolu- 
tions recommended that: 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be asked to revise and improve 
the teacher rating card to include four 
ratings rather than the present two and 
that increments for salary increases be 
based on these ratings. 

Act 403 be amended to provide that 
appropriations on account of units of 
instruction shall not be less in 1947-48 
and 1948-49 than were received in 
1945-46. 

School directors be elected on a non- 
partisan basis. 

Annuities up to $1500 of teachers 
be exempted from Federal income tax. 

The probation period be increased to 
3 years and be served in same district, 
and made the same as required for per- 
manent certification. 

The Legislature give to school boards 
more authority in terminating contracts 
of unsatisfactory teachers. 

School boards be given the right to 
grant cost-of-living increases and to 
discontinue the same. 


Other resolutions listed opposition to 

A change in the law setting up man- 
datory sick leave, but urged all boards 
to adopt sick leave regulations. 

The placing of teachers under social 
security. 

An amendment to the Tenure Act 
that would deprive boards of the ‘right 
to discontinue the services of teachers 
at the age of 62. 

Anything that would strike out of 
the Tenure Act the provision for rat- 
ing in case of suspension. 

Officers, School Directors 
President—Mrs. Ruth B. Bobb, La- 
trobe 
First Vice Pres—Bert L. Liles, Clarks 
Summit 


Second Vice Pres —E. W. Painter, For- ~ 


est Hills 





Third Vice Pres—Frank E. Snyder, 
Liberty 


Officers, School Secretaries 
President—Helen M. Black, Franklin 
Vice President—Stewart S. Veale, 

Hazleton 
Secretary—R. E. Boswell, Harrisburg 





School Music Clinic 
at Kutztown 


The music department of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, will spon- 
sor this year a clinic on secondary school 
music activities. Thursday, March 27, 
has been designated as High School 
Choir Day. Friday, March 28, will-be 
devoted to the High School Orchestra. 

The motivating reason for offering 
the Clinic is the desire on the part of 
the College to be of direct and prac- 
tical service to the music supervisors and 
directors. Expert musicians of national 
repute for the choral as well as the 
instrumental activities have been secured 
for consultative service. Harry R. 
Wilson, associate professor of music 
education and director of choral activ- 
ities, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will serve as Choir Day com- 
mentator. 

Each high school choir will have an 
Opportunity to sing for Doctor Wilson, 
numbers of its own choice from its 
present repertoire. The constructive 
criticism and advice suggested will be 
dictated to a secretary who will tran- 
scribe the notes so that Doctor Wilson 
will be able personally to hand them 
to each director before he departs at 
the conclusion of the last session. 

The last event for Choir Day will be 
a combined choirs concert, held on the 
early evening of March 27. The choral 
expert will conduct a clinical rehearsal 
in the afternoon (with the use of pre- 
pared music required of each group) 
with the combined choirs and for the 
benefit of the directors and students. 

A similar procedure will be followed 
with the high school orchestras on 
March 28. This year Fritz Heim, in- 
structor of strings, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, will serve as commen- 
tator for the High School Orchestra 
Day. He will also conduct the combined 
high school orchestras in a clinical re- 
hearsal during the afternoon. It is be- 
lieved that a presentation of rehearsal 
techniques for the orchestra and choir 
directors is one of the most practical 
and valuable phases of the Clinic. 
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Students Want Teachers 
to Use Discipline 


The ideal teacher may be either a 
man or a woman but he or she must 
be thoroughly familiar with the subject 
taught. She is fair and impartial with 
the students but uses firm discipline 
when necessary. She is cheerful and 
smiling, friendly in and out of the 
classroom, and always neatly dressed. 
And above all, she has a sense of 
humor. She can tell a joke and enjoy 
one even when it is on her. 

This is a composite picture of the 
ideal teacher as drawn by more than 
1700 high school students who 
swamped the offices of Scholastic Mag- 
azines with their opinions. The stu- 
dents were asked to list the qualities 
they feel necessary for the perfect tutor 
and an analysis of their replies reveals 
they have very definite ideas on the 
subject. 

A large percentage of the students 
want a teacher to have control over 
the class and to use discipline when 
necessary. “I like a teacher that is 
strict!” commented one. “One that 
will make you learn what she is teach- 
ing and will make you feel that it is 
important. A teacher that can put the 
smarties where they belong.” 

An overwhelming majority of stu- 
dents list a sense of humor as an es- 
sential qualification. They differentiate 
between a sense of humor and a pleas- 
ant and cheerful disposition and de- 
mand both. Appearance is important 
with almost half stating that neatness 
and good grooming are highly desir- 
able. Control of temper is also stressed. 
Teachers “should not yell at a stu- 
dent. . .” or“. . . get excited and 
shout.” 

There were no requests for a teacher 
who gives no homework but a number 
of replies said there were times when 
homework should be light and certain 
occasions when it should not be as- 
signed. 


Student Quotes 


A sample of comments sent in to 
“Jam Session,” a regular student opin- 
ion feature of Scholastic: 

“I like a teacher that can keep order 
without being a crab.” 

“My ideal teacher is my friend. I 
can discuss anything from political up- 
sets to football games with him. In 
the classroom he is respected and, in 
turn, he respects every student as an in- 
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dividual. My ideal teacher teaches be- 
cause he likes ‘kids’ and wants to help 
them.” 

“She should be fair to all and have 
no pets. She should have an adequate 
sense of humor, be firm and enforce 
discipline at the proper time, but never 
use sarcasm.” 

“A pleasing personality, an attractive 





appearance, a friendly smile, a sense of 
fairness and justice, an interest in extra- 
curricular activities—these are the quali- 
ties my ideal teacher has.” 

Some of the students broke into some- 
what cynical verse: 


“‘My idea of a perfect teacher 
If he can be found 
Is that he’s quiet and understanding 
And seldom around” 
and: 


“The qualities of my ideal teacher 
Could never be listed 

Mainly because 

He never existed.” 


——_—————_ 


For Your School Assembly 


The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
is again able to offer a traveling lecture- 
demonstration for school assemblies. 

Bookings for the new lecture-demon- 
stration, “You and the Weather,” are 
now being received. Designed for all 
age groups, there will be entertaining 
and dramatic explanations of what 
makes the weather, where it comes 
from, and how it is forecast. The 
scientific basis of weather will be dem- 
onstrated and its importance in modern 
life will be explained. 

The lecturer will bring with him 
a complete display of weather instru- 
ments, all demonstration equipment, 
films, and audience participation experi- 
ments. 

The cost of booking the show will 
be $75, plus a charge of ten cents per 
mile beyond 25 miles. There is no 
charge for return mileage. 


For a short period the schools which 
book the ‘Weather’ traveling show 
will have the additional Privilege of 
having David M. Ludlum as tie Ie. 
turer. Dr. Ludlum, formerly |icuten. 
ant colonel of the Army Air Forces 
and weather, officer at the invasion 
beachheads in Africa, Sicily, and Italy, 
is the founder and director of the 
Amateur Weathermen of America and 
Associate Director of The Franklin In. 
stitute in charge of Meteorology. He 
originally presented “You and the 
Weather” as the annual Christmas 
Week Lectures at The Franklin Insti. 
tute. They aroused so much interest 
that he agreed to make them available 
as a traveling show for schools. 





Bucks County 
Introduces New Directors 


Bucks County issues a twelve-page 
folder, “Introducing New School Di- 
rectors to New Responsibilities,” which 
is an excellent guide for the director, 
It could also be read to advantage by 
citizens and studied by Parent-Teacher 
groups. 

The leaflet explains the duties and 
authority of the school board, the im- 
portance of the school budget and of 
the minutes, the difference in tax rates, 
and the value of the supervisors. It 
also contains a splendid statement on 
tenure. It urges school directors to 
become acquainted with the instruc. 
tional program. 

Pertinent sentences appear at the 
bottom of each section of the leaflet: 

You are a State Officer! 

You act in accord with state laws! 

Provision for a good school begins 
in the budget. 

A School Board Speaks 
Through Its Minutes. 

The Schools of Tomorrow Are in 
Your Hands Today. 

You Have Power of a School Di- 
rector Only in Board Meetings. 

The interests of the children are para- 
mount to those of the teacher or any 
other employe. 

The classroom teacher is still the 
center of the instructional program. 

Even the best teachers can still be 
better teachers. 

The improvement of instruction is the 
goal of the supervisory program. 


Only 
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Instructional Materials in Review 


Prepared by - 
A. W. Vander Meer, Asst. Prof. of 


Education 
and 
Phillip Mannino, Technician 


The Pennsylvania State College 


THE Ucty DUCKLING: 
35-mm_ Strip-film—Color 
Producer: Curriculum Films, 
Radio City, New York 

This filmstrip is No. 15 of the Series: 
Story-Time Tales, which the Producer 
lists at $22.50 for all fifteen. Pur- 
chased separately the prices are some- 
what higher per filmstrip than one- 
fifteenth of the Series price. 

Brief titles on each frame tell a 
more-or-less conventional version of the 
children’s classic whose title the film- 
strip bears. Since the tale is told in 
twenty-seven pictures, it is obvious that 
it has been streamlined somewhat. In- 
dividual pictures are vividly colored, 
and contain enough detail to be chal- 
lenging to the young child’s powers 
of observation without being so com- 
plex as to be confusing. 

The Ugly Duckling may be found 
useful in the primary grades. 

(a) for developing readiness for the 
implied reading activity, 

(b) as a material to build and ap- 
ptaise powers of visual observation, 

(c) for providing conceptual frame- 
work for vocabulary development, and 

(d) as a different and enjoyable 
group story-time activity. 

The group of children that saw the 
filmstrip thoroughly enjoyed it, and de- 
manded repeated showings. Included 
were children from grades one to fonr. 
Adult previewers expressed generally 
favorable reactions also. 


Inc., 


Fur COUNTRY: 

16-mm sound motion picture, Color. 
Running time 23 minutes. Rental 
source—Audio-Visual Library, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. Cost $2.25 plus in- 
surance and postage for 3 days’ 
use, 

Scenes of life at a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany trading post on Hudson Bay intro- 
duce this picture. The major part of 
the film, however, recounts the experi- 
ences of an Indian trapper as he makes 
a trip to his trap lines two days’ journey 
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farther North. Loading his dog sled 
with food and supplies, the trapper 
waves to his wife and children and 
sets out on his trip. His first night out 
he makes camp and attends to the needs 
of his dog team before thinking of 
himself. Arriving at the advance camp 
he is greeted by other trappers to whom 
he has brought mail and supplies. Fol- 
lowing scenes show the trapper work- 
ing around his lines setting traps, pre- 
paring skins, and repairing equipment. 
As he returns home and sells his skins 
at the trading post he thinks of the 
necessities that the money will buy. 

This film is excellent 

(a) to develop an understanding of 
the geographic features, topography, 
climate, and resources of the Hudson 
Bay Area, 

(b) to show how man adapts hous- 
ing, transportation, and work to the 
geographical characteristics of a region, 
and 

(c) to develop an understanding of 
the fur trapping industry which is car- 
ried on today considerably as it was in 
the early days of our history. The film 
may be found useful in raising ques- 
tions as to the relations between ab- 
sentee capital, custodian governments, 
and native populations. Groups from 
grade four upward to the college level 
may profit from this film when their 
objectives match those listed in the 
preceding sentences. 

Color adds much to “Fur Country.” 
As is frequently true of Canadian films, 
the pace is sufficiently leisurely to allow 
the audience to grasp the significance 
of both commentary and pictorial ele- 
ments. 


THE Boy FROM NEBRASKA: 


Radio transcription. 16” diameter, 
played at 33 RPM. Playing time— 
15 minutes. Producer: Army Air 
Forces Radio Command. Available 
for 2 weeks loan free except for 
transportation from Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, 25, 

ae 
The story of an Army Air Forces 
Gunner who covered himself with glory 
in his twenty-five missions over Nazi- 
controlled Europe but ‘‘got it” right in 
the heart from a “well-meaning” fel- 
low American while riding a Union 


Pacific Pullman car. The trick is that 
the Gunner’s name was Kuroki, and 
he was a Japanese American. The 
transcription places in dramatic juxta- 
position the heroic deeds of the gunner 
and the senseless prejudices of a vocal 
minority of “home-folks.” In the end 
the disillusioned veteran pleads to be 
reassigned to combat, this time against 
the Japanese in the Pacific. 

This transcription may be found 
useful 

(a) to motivate a study of racial 
minority problems 

(b) to develop attitudes, interracial 
tolerance, and 

(c) to foster the disposition to judge 
other people’ by their deeds rather than 
their inherited physiological character- 
istics. 

Reviewers agreed that the material 
was appropriate at the junior high 
school level or above. 





A Municipal College 
for Philadelphia? 


The Public Health and Child Labor 
Association, John N. Patterson, acting 
executive director, has completed a 
canvass of opinion on whether Phila- 
delphia should launch and operate a 
municipal college. Of interest are the 
major findings as indicated by educators 
and civic leaders: 

Better than 8 out of 10 believe that 
providing free college opportunity is 
a public responsibility. 

Only 1 out of 4 civic leaders and 
educators is convinced that the case for 
a city college requires no further in- 
vestigation. 

Most civic leaders and educators think 
it will take at least four years to develop 
an effective college. 

Most civic leaders and educators think 
minority rights would be equally well 
protected in a city or state operated 
college. 

Most civic leaders and educators favor 
locating a large extension center of 
Pennsylvania State College in the Phila- 
delphia area. Establishing a city col- 
lege and creating municipal scholarships 
are a Close tie for second choice. In 
general, educators and civic leaders 
agree very closely on all issues covered 
in the inquiry. 

preee ee 4 

If all troubles were laid side by side, 
most people would choose their own.— 
SOCRATES 
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A Date With the World 


G. Bromley Oxnam 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, New York City 
Abstract of an address before Third General Assembly and 
Seventh Business Session, National Education Association, 
Memorial Auditorium, Buffalo, New York, July 5, 1946 
I 

Energy expended in fighting Communism, if devoted to 
preserving democracy, would make totalitarianism unde- 
sirable and democracy impregnable. The most certain way 
to destroy dictatorship abroad is to establish democracy at 
home. Americans who repudiate the whole concept of 
dictatorship and insist upon the preservation of liberty 
must be wise enough to see that liberty alone is not 
enough. Democracy includes liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. Free men must discover the means to establish 
the equality that roots in economic justice and racial 
brotherhood. With liberty and equality living in the 
common life, man may move to fraternity. 

II 

Men who summon us to a holy war against Communism 
are not only declaring war on Russia, but are diverting 
our attention from the primary obligation to democratize 
our own economic, political, ecclesiastical, and social life. 
Institutions erected upon authoritarian foundations or 
organized around autocratic principles, whether economic 
or ecclesiastical, political or social, must turn to the 


difficult task of ‘“‘platter and sepulchre” cleansing. Auto- 


@ 


, MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won’t roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board . . . they color smoothly and evenly .. . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 

When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
. +. 12 boxes to the carton. 

J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 380 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J.—GARRETT- 
BUCHANAN COMPANY, 12-20 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.—KURTZ 
BROS., Pittsburgh 22-Clearfield, Pa.—L. B. HERR & SON, 46-48 West 
King St., Lancaster, Pa.—WILLIAM G. JOHNSTON CO., 1130 Ridge Ave. 
N. S., Pittsburgh 12, Pa.—KEMMERER PAPER COMPANY, INC., 355 


Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa.—ROBERTS & MECK, INC., 18th St. and 
Bellevue Road, Harrisburg, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 811 SO. WABASH 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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cratic voices fall on deaf ears in an hour when men are 
sensitive to the song of freedom. All organization must 
derive its powers from the consent of the governed. The 
proper demand for audit and report of financial trans. 
actions of a labor union to its members applies equally 
to business, church, and education. The people must 
determine policy. To control wisely is to know thoroughly, 


III 
No matter how cleverly men seek to masquerade autoc- 
racy, no seamstress of tyranny can cut a brown shirt, a 
black shirt, a red shirt, or a silver shirt, and so dress an 
autocrat that he looks like a democrat. 
IV 


We wisely consider the political structures essential to 
world law and order. Unwisely, we give insufficient 
attention to the education of men and women who live 
in these structures. A fascist will seek to make the world 
fascistic. A democrat will seek to make the world demo- 
cratic. It is in the schools that the leaders of tomorrow 
are trained. Fascists were reared in fascist schools. The 
kind of men who will live in the new world is determined 
by the teacher. The schools of Hitler produced the Beasts 
of Belsen. The schools of American democracy produced 
the soldiers and sailors who defeated the forces of fascism. 
The character of our teachers, the ideals to which they give 
their minds and hearts, the quality of their instruction, and 
the democracy they incarnate and manifest in classroom 
conduct and technique will determine the morrow. 

(Turn to Page 250) 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST for 1947 





























The New See and Say Series 


By Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The pendulum has swung back to phonetics—the tried and true, sensible way to teach pupils to 
become strong and independent readers. Now there is available the New SEE AND SAY Series, 
Copyrighted in 1946. This attractive and up-to-date series lays a firm groundwork for better 
reading by teaching and drilling the sounds of the letters and developing the blend-work which 
leads to the recognition of words and removes the stumbling-blocks from the path to reading. 
Usable with any reading series. Three textbooks and three manuals for reading mastery in the 
first three grades! 


Brand New Iroquois Geographies 
By Bodley and Thurston 


Three postwar geography textt—NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, THE OLD WORLD 
CONTINENTS, and SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS—and their three 
accompanying workbooks have been added to the famous Iroquois Geography Series. These new 
books, all copyrighted in 1946 or 1947, include the immediate effects of World War Il on the 
nations of the world, the creation of the United Nations, the mining of uranium as a source of 
atomic energy, the break-up of the Japanese Empire, and a host of other up-to-the-minute geo- 
graphic facts. Just what your pupils need for an understanding of the postwar world! 


American History — 1946 Copyright 
By Southworth and Southworth 


A new textbook in American History, telling the story of our country from the discovery of America 
through the entire Second World War into the administration of President Truman. Noted for its 
excellent organization and balance, for its unusually full treatment of recent events, and for its 
graphic style that makes history live for the pupils. Accompanied by a new workbook, keyed 
with it throughout. 


Intermediate Algebra 
By G. S. Lohff 


This new algebra text makes the subject easier and more understandable for the student through 
the use of step-by-step boxed-in process developments and illustrative problem solutions. Also con- 
tains definitions, standard formulas, derivations of type formulas, tables, drill exercises, and standard 
tests. May be used as a basal text or as a drill and review book. 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE — SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York ° ° Chicago + . Atlanta . . Dallas 
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=A Completely New Geography Program= 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


e Publisher of Learning Programs for Children e 
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Man In His World 


by Barrows, Parker and Sorensen 


for grade four 0 i r i ig 


es sa OS gS World 
ee eh. aE “oer A world view that cap- 
Gy. Rett :sr4 tures the natural appeal 


zs AV/erule >= of geography for the 
es = gt children of today. Em- 
ae; phasizes the participation 


a a I of the child in the cus- 
ae Bs 2 toms and thinking of 


the people he studies. 

















The American 
Continents for grade five 


Historical and _present- 
day geography of the a 
United States, and a 

vivid, valid, treatment of es 

the Latin American coun- Tichanid 
tries and Canada. The e American 
map- and_ globe-reading Continents 
program initiated in 

Our Big World is con- 

tinued on the 5th grade 

level as one of the supe- 

rior features of MAN IN 

HIS WORLD. 780 


Old World 
a Lands 


A post-war geography 
book. You have been 
asking for it and here it 
is. It incorporates the 
latest boundary changes. 
In describing one country 
or another it pictures 
the lands as they are—re- 
covering from the wounds 
of war. This is no unreal 
picture of vanished days 
It is current reality—the 


OBS WaT ul) Se 
mae = “old 1d” i 
is MM EE Soe tnsouch the cree and 


hearts of the people who live there. 














— Old World eS 
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—Representatives— 
In Eastern Pennsylvania In Western Pennsylvania 
Knute L. JOHNSON A. H. BacENSTOSE 


4614 Woodland Avenue 2710 Crosby Avenue 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Telephone: Clearbrook 2418 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





A Date With the World 
(From Page 248) 


Vv 

To underpay the teacher is to undermine democracy, 
Underpaid teachers means undertrained teachers. Poor 
instruction means poor citizens. Remuneration commen. 
surate with the importance and service of the teacher js 
the test of sincerity in people who proclaim their love of 
democracy. It is in the practices of the democratically 
organized classroom, served by a highly trained teacher, 
democratic in spirit, that true democracy is learned. It 
is therefore imperative that the experience of the teacher 
be available when educational policy is determined. It 
is unfortunate that decision in the matter of educational 
policy is made in some communities by persons more 
interested in tax rates than in democratic character. 

VI 

The practice of the moral law involves a knowledge of 
the law, dedication to the law, and discovery of the means 
to apply the law. For some to say that the public school 
is stopped from teaching the moral law is for these 
persons to falsify. The public school has been and is the 
chief bulwark of democracy, and its millions of devoted 
teachers are revealing in their persons and making vivid 
in their teaching the moral law upon which democrac 
rests. It is the fuller support and wider extension of 
public education that will determine the present conflict 
between the forces of liberty and the forces of tyranny. 
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The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The Plowboy is whooping—anon—anon: 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 
—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 




















BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
1947 Summer School 


EDUCATION COURSES: 


Open Jane 28:5 oa... So es Close August 1 
ACADEMIC COURSES: 
Open June 23. ..........2..00005 Close August 15 


Approved programs for principals and superintendents. 
Regional guidance and counseling center for veterans 
on campus. Guidance workshop. 


For complete details, write to 
W. H. SAUVAIN 


Acting Director of Summer School 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS 
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cher js 
love of 
a representing 85% of the textbook publishing companies are 
acher, 
s a reported in the newspapers of October 5, 1946, to estimate that 
od. 
tical books produced in 1946 would fall short of requirements by 3 
— to 4 million books. 
dge of 
means 
chool 
gr That 1946 shortage was the result of many factors 
is the 
levoted PAPER SHORTAGE 
- vivid 
socal RECORD-BREAKING ENROLLMENTS 
== LACK OF EXPERIENCED WORKERS, ETC. 
ny. 
Those conditions still obtain in 1947 
The increased cost in linotype composition, electrotype plates, 
printing, binding, will inevitably result in additional in- 
creases in the price of books for schools. 
Some publishers have estimated that the increased cost will 
mean that textbook prices by July 1, 1947 will be approxi- 
mately 40% higher than 1942 prices. 
You may as well face it and act accordingly 
Your old textbooks are getting older and weaker 
Your new textbooks are costing more and more 
These books—more than ever before—need the Protection 
ae and Reenforcement of 
4 
HHHOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
15 which, for over 60 years, have demonstrated their value by increasing 
a the life of textbooks from one to three years 
ns 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . .. making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are .ideaiiy suited to your 
needs. And apart from i: educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 
Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 

* Post Sessions, pe 11 to Sept 19 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











FOR TEACHING FACTS... 


Use the Harlow Battery Achievement | 
Tests, Grades 1 through z. ey are 
statistically reliable and valid -- 

easy to administer and score. | 


These Harlow tests cover the basal 
material common to modern courses of 
study and textsbooks. They are in 
addition to the more than 250 Harlow 
workbooks -- many fit your texts. 


All questions in Harlow tests have 
been validated subjectively by compet- 
ent teachers and conform to standard 
word lists. Write for your free test 
and workbook catalogs. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
q OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA 
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WANTED 


Teachers—Men and women as Summer! 
Camp Counsellors. Bucks Count; 
Childrens Camp. Ages 4 to 13. For 
further information, write S. A. Secor 
Head Counsellor, 103 South York Road 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Specially Conducted Tours to 


MEXICO 


and our own 


WESTERN WONDERLANDS 


ON 

x and in connection with that great 

& International Sunday School Convention 

Des Moines, lowa, July 23-27 

Every thing the best—Price very reason- 
able. Number strictly limited. Write now 
for folder. Not necessary to include the 
convention. 


Heckermans Good Will Tours e Bedford, Pa. 
KEKE KE KE KE KE KEKE KEKE 
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Books Received 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, Ill.: 
SURPRISE FUN. Preprimer. Sybil Ander- 


1632 Indiana Ave., 


son. $0.84. 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston, 
Mass.: 
LiviNG ARITHMETIC. Revised Edition. 
Grades 3-8. Buswell, Brownell, John. 


Grades 3 & 4, $1.08; Grades 5 & 6, 
$1.12; Grades 7 & 8, $1.16. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y.: 
THE CHURCH AS EpUCATOR. Conrad H. 
Moehlman. $2. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
RAISING TURKEYS, Ducks, GEESE, GAME 
Birps. Morley A. Jull. $2.80. 





Bird Charts 


PENNSYLVANIA WINTER BIRDS. PENNSYL- 
VANIA BIRDS OF PREY. PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME Birps. PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER 
Birps. Distributed by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. 
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PLEASURE 
PLANNED 
VACATION TOURS 


(2008 


Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” 


National Parks, West—East + Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast * New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds: Texas 
Historic Southeast « Southwest 
| Washington, D.C. » Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 





Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 

| include transportation, fine hotels : 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
or arrange stop- 
overs to suit 7. Travel y yourself or with 


—follow a regular itiner 


your own small group. There’s nc better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for complete details. 


FUN... ADVENTURE ... ROMANCE! 


Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s spectacular beauty ... her mountains, 
| beaches and famous cities, while enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere and comfortable accommo- 
| dations al a big Trailways luxury liner. For 
| good times, good friends and grand memories, 
take a Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost... 
easy on the budget . . . shows you more. . . takes 
you farther... gives you extra spending money. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Iil. 


Please send me free tour folder as checked: 
Gulf Coast [1] California Florida (0 
| Southwest [] National Parks (J 
Historic East = Southeast 1] 
| 





Name. ne 





Address adi 





City, State... 
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The BASIC LANGUAGE SERIES 777 





That focuses on the child and 
his everyday needs. 











That prepares him to use 
language capably in his daily 
living. 




















Write us about the 
1947 BUILDING BETTER 
ENGLISH 


Ask for booklet, ‘‘Insure Success 
in Language’’ 





THE 194] 
BUILDING. 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


No Beady! 


Representatives: 


James D. Orr, 2501 Crawford Avenue 
Altoona, Pa. 


Harold Huber, 608 Swede Street 
Norristown, Pa. 





ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY = cision. i * ‘New York City 10 
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MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC : 
by MORTON + GRAY - SPRINGSTUN - SCHAAF K3% 
—different? aioe. 








MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, for grades 1-8, presents arithmetic 


in a way in which children can actually learn it 





The learning organization: Whenever a new step is taken, basic numerical relation- 
ships are stressed in situations which are both socially significant and mathematically 
meaningful. 


The right kind of practice: Meaningful practice on each step, and cumulative exer- 
cises on all related steps make practice effective. 


The result: Children understand the “why” as well as the “how,” and their learn- 
ing combines steadily increasing skill with thorough understanding. 


Because children see sense in what they do as they practice, their success is 
a genuinely rewarding experience for all concerned 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Eustern—KNuTE JOHNSON W estern—A. H. BAGENSTOSE 
a ee SS ae 4614 Woodland Avenue 2710 Crosby Avenue 
Representatives in Pennoyteania | Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania 


Telephone: Clearbrook 2418 
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oo « Hew Books 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 
oublishers. The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but 
are intended to supply —— infermation to enable readers to determine whether 


they wish to secure the 


MusicaL CoLorING Book. Clarissa B. 
‘Nichol and Helen E. Wilson, Pitts- 
_burgh. 48 pp. Illus. Kenworthy Edu- 
cational Service, Buffalo 3, N. Y. $0.34. 

This Musical Coloring Book has been 
designed to serve a three-fold purpose— 
that of aiding in the teaching of music, 








Colorado ni 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excumsions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


~ 3 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (P) 
Please send complete information. 
Name............ 
St. and No. 


City and State 2 
* Early Application for Admission i is Advised 








nature study, and art. The little tunes can 
be played and sung by beginning piano 
students. They have been written in suit- 
able range for elementary study in grades 
two to four. The words in the songs tell 
nature stories which will motivate further 
study in the field of elementary science. The 
illustrations have been drawn for the child 
to color. This will furnish him with ample 
opportunity for some practice in motor 
control. The last four folk songs have 
proved to be favorites of many children. 
The book can be used either in private in- 
struction or in classroom groups. Mrs. 
Nichol wrote the music and Miss Wilson 
the words for the songs. 


CHEMISTRY FOR Our TIMES. E. C. Weaver 


and L. S. Foster. 750 pp. Illus. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $2.48. 
This book centers about the individual 


pupil and his activities. It starts with his 
immediate environment—air and breathing, 
water and _ solutions—and then swings 
through the gamut of chemical actions, pro- 
gressing gradually from familiar to less 
familiar experiences. After the principles 
have been established, the book concludes 
with a unit on the applications of those 
principles to human problems of food, 
health, and peace. Although this book is 
not designed for the training of future 
chemists, it is suitable to either college 
preparatory or general chemistry classes. 
New Music Horizons. Sixth book. Mc- 
Conathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholo- 
mew, Bray, Miessner, Birge. 236 pp. 
Ilius. Silver Burdett. $1.56. 


The final book of this elementary grade 
program rounds out the five-fold plan for 
modern music education by providing ex- 
periences in singing, dancing, listening, play- 
ing instruments, and creating. Emphasis on 
music of the world broadens children so- 
cially and deepens their appreciation of 
their own country’s contribution. The pro- 
gram of two-part singing developed earlier 
in the series leads into some easy three- 
part songs in the Sixth Book. Many of 
these have special appeal for boys, and 
are arranged to suit boys’ changing voices. 
A section of the book devoted to radio— 
writing scripts, selecting music, broadcast- 
ing from the studio and listening in the 
classroom—offers an objective and fulfill- 
ment of artistic performance. As in the 
Fourth and Fifth Books, themes are given 
for solo and ensemble performance with in- 
struments, to utilize children’s individual 
talents. Helps for teachers in the pupils’ 
books include footnotes offering suggestions 
to the student for developing his musical 
activities; brief teaching directions in the 
back of the book; a classified index listing 
material according to areas of pupil in- 
terest. Manuals are in preparation. 














ScHooLts For A NEw Wor.p. 25th Year. 
book of AASA, 1201-16 St. N. W,, 
Washington 6, D. C. $2.50. 

What should the education for these 
postwar years be? Will children acquire in 
their homes, in their schools, and in their 
communities the social vision, the moral 
stamina, the mastery of self, and the con 
tinuing technical competence necessary for 
the tasks that will be theirs? The new AASA 
Yearbook makes its contribution to the 
acceptance of the challenge of these ques 
tions. Its purpose, as stated in the Fore. 
word, is: 

1. To state the basic problems and issues 
which face our society. 

2. To indicate the potentiality of public 

education as a chief instrumentality in 

the successful resolving of these issues. 

To give direction to curriculum makers, 

To show public education in action in 

desirable directions in small, medium. 

sized, and large communities and on the 
state level. 

5. To suggest criteria for the evaluation 
of the program of education in any 
community. 

C. L. Cushman, associate superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, was a member of 
the yearbook commission. 


ae 








Perfect Your FRENCH 


IN THIS NATURAL FRENCH SETTING... 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


MONTREAL, JUNE 27om 
TO AUGUST 8, 1947 


McGill’s popular; long-es- 
tablished French Summer 
School in Montreal enables 
teachers, students, and 
others to improve their 
French — for.professional 
use or for business or 
pleasure — in a natural, 
attractive French atmos- 
phere. !deal also for ad- 
vanced students of good 
intellectual ability who 
aim at graduate work in 
McGill. French alone 
spoken at all times. Teach- 
ing of exceptionally high 
standards by experienced 
university teachers. Resi- 
fm dent scholarships. Univer- —_, 
sity credit certificates. 














Fee (tuition, board and room)—$200. 
Write today for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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New WoRLD OF CHEMISTRY. Revised. Ber- 
nari Jaffe. 720 pp. Illus. Silver Bur- 
dett. $2.88. 

The subject matter of this book is drawn 
fom the high school student’s own en- 
vironment. Emphasis is placed on the way 
science and society interact and react. Con- 
sumer aspects of chemistry and the chem- 
istry of common things are stressed. but not 
at the expense of basic chemical subject 
matter. The student is shown by concrete ex- 
ample how scientists use scientific methods 
in solving problems. One chapter tells how 
scientific methods led to the release of 
atomic energy. Incorporating the far-reach- 
ing results of wartime and current research, 
the book retains the time-tested features 
which have brought it wide acceptance. 
Many up-to-date topics including nuclear 
fssion, streptomycin, silicones, new deter- 
gents, synthetic rubber, DDT, high-octane 
aviation gasoline, the molding of plastics, 
and safe drinking water from the sea, are 
closely connected with the basic chemical 
theory to which they are related. Exercises 
give students the opportunity to use scien- 
tific methods in many kinds of problems 
of everyday living. Illustrations serve a 
definite teaching purpose. 


GUIDANCE IN NuMBER WorK. Woody, 
Breed, Overman. Grade 1, 48 pp. 
Grade 2, 72 pp. Lyons & Carnahan. 

Basic questions that every primary teacher 

sooner or later must face and that have 
sorely troubled many teachers are answered 
in Guidance. For instance, ‘““Why is arith- 
metic teaching, generally, not so success- 
ful as it should be?” “When should arith- 
metic teaching begin?” “What type of 
number work (if any) is advisable in grades 
one and two?” Once the decision to teach 
numbers in grades one and two has been 
made Guidance answers such questions as 
these: “What allowance should be made 
for the differences in the number _back- 
grounds of the individual pupils?’ ‘How 
can interest and morale be maintained?” 
“Should the teaching be based largely on 
the Meaning Theory or on the Drill 
Theory?” ‘‘How should the teaching groups 
in grades one and two be arranged to allow 
for individual differences?” etc. Step-by- 
step directions for classroom application of 
the suggestions and of the recommended 
procedures make both guides functional. 


Boys AND GIRLS OF THE ORIENT. Mar- 
guerite Ann Stewart. 288 pp. For fourth 
grade. $1.28; AN AMERICAN Boy 
VisITS THE ORIENT. Sydney Greenbie. 
320 pp. For fifth grade. $1.28; THE 
ORIENT PAST AND PRESENT. Elizabeth 
Seegar. 320 pp. For sixth grade. $1.28. 
Webster Publishing Co. 


Far East readers which have been pre- 
pared as a cooperative project between the 
Webster Publishing Company and the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. The first two 
books view the life in China, Japan, India, 
the East Indies, and Soviet Asia through 
the eyes of children. The sixth-grade reader 
gives the history of the Orient and treats 
the development of these countries to the 
present time, discusses the origin of their 
governmental and religious trends, and gives 
consideration to the recent and current prob- 
lems of these countries. 
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How To Finp AND Apply For A Jos. 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College. 
84 pp. Illus. South-Western Publishing 
Co. 

To state the purpose of this book we 
quote the author, “According to the em- 
ployment managers of many leading corp- 
orations, few graduates of schools and col- 
leges know how to apply for positions. Be- 
cause of this general feeling, and at the 
special urging of a number of employment 
managers, the preparation of this booklet 
was undertaken.” The steps treated in the 
various chapters are: Preparing a personal 
inventory, locating -vacancies, writing the 
letter of application, the interview, filling 
out the application blank. 





LATIN AMERICA, PAST AND PRESENT. R. H. 
Fitzgibbon and F. C. Wooton. 480 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $2.20. 


“The introductory chapter sets forth the 
reasons for studying Latin America. This is 
followed by Part I, containing four chapters 
designed to give a view of the lands, 
climate, peoples, and customs of Middle 
and South America. The five chapters of 
Part II are devoted to history. Part III is 
devoted to economic activities and problems. 
Part IV deals with Latin American govern- 
ments and their international relations. The 
four chapters of Part V are concerned with 
cultural achievements. A concluding chap- 


(Turn to page 257) 








Gecause.... 


Policies . . . 





have so many hundreds of 

Teachers’ Organizations and 
School Systems in Pennsylvania and 
Throughout the Country selected 
Washington National to Under- 
write their Accident and Sickness 


Plans of Group Protection? 


Washington National has had over 23 years 
experience in writing special Teachers’ Group 


Washington National writes sound, dependable 
protection which will prove itself over the years... 


Washington National offers the stability of an Old 
Line Legal Reserve Stock Company with over 75 
million dollars of assets .. . 


Specially trained representatives give the assurance 
of the best installation and.the best service ... 


Many different plans are available to suit 
your particular needs. 


e Information furnished without obligation + 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Chicago 
Penna. Group Office: 409 Investment Building 


Pittsburgh 22 














Positive 


POSTURE 


CONTROL 


helps make * 
pupils 
brighter and 
healthier 



















American Universal Better-Sight Desk No. 333 





te design of American Seating Company’s Universal 
Desks—based on years of scientific research—exerts 
a positive influence towards correct, hygienic posture by 
making it the most natural, most comfortable position 
of all. 

Handsome, durable Universal Desks promote sight 
conservation, lessen fatigue, and thus help pupils stay 
more alert, attentive, responsive. Over two-thirds of a 
million Universal Desks are daily giving universal satis- 
faction in schools throughout the nation. 

Specify American Seating Company for all your school- 
room furniture needs. Our line includes Universal Lift- 
ing-Lid Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and 
Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. Consult our Seating Engi- 
neers about your seating problems. Write for our latest 
free school furniture catalog today. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Exclusive distributors for 
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An integrated program for 


oe 





teaching real science, 


SO 








Grades 1-9 








LOOK AND LEARN, Grade 1 
ALL AROUND US, Grade 2 
HOW DO WE KNOW, Grade 3 
Picture-method books for all the children to use, 
regardless of progress in reading 
DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, Grades 4-6 
(1947 edition) Pictures used in new ways . 
easy-to-read text . . . unit organization for de- 
veloping science understandings and skills 
SCIENCE PROBLEMS, Grades 7-9 
Up-to-date in. method, organization, and applica- 
tions 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE 
For high school: a complete one-year general science 
course including new applications of science prin- 
ciples 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 























FOR SUMMER STUDY 














Graduate and undergraduate courses for beginning 
and advanced students in day and evening classes 


TWELVE WEEKS SEMESTER 
June 18-September 5 
FIRST SIX WEEKS SESSION 
June 18-July 25 
SECOND SIX WEEKS SESSION 
July 28-September 5 
SIX WEEKS EVENING SESSION 
June 18-July 25 
TWO POST-TWO WEEKS SESSIONS 
July 28-August 8 
August 11-22 
& 
Fer bulletins and information, address 
Director, Summer Sessions 
2701 Cathedral of Learning Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 
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NEW BOOKS 

(From page 255) 
ter looks to the future of Latin America 
and its relation to the United States. The 
book is planned to serve either as a text 
or a supplementary book . . . Style, vocab- 
ulary, and selection of content have been 
determined with the thirteen-to-fifteen-year- 
old adolescent in mind.”—From the Pref- 
ace. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


PoRTFOLIO FOR INTERMEDIATE ‘TEACHERS. 
Prepared by 1944-46 Middle School 
Committee, Margaret Williams, Chair- 
man, Frances Mayfarth, Editor. Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201- 
16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$0.50. 

The fourth of a series of portfolios for 
teachers of children from nursery school 
through the intermediate grades. It was 
compiled in answer to many requests from 
teachers who work with children from nine 
to twelve years of age and presents informa- 
tion of practical help to all teachers, partic- 
ularly to those returning to service after years 
away from the classroom and to young and 
inexperienced teachers. Attention is given tu 
some specific ways in which children may 
be helpful to acquire and use the fundamen- 
tal skills of learning in functional and 
meaningful situations. Emphasis is also 
given to the need for helping children to 
see their relationship to the society of 
which they are a part and to understand 
through participation in experiences in 
science their relationship to the physical 
world in which they live. 

The topics of the leaflets are: What to 
Expect of the Nines to Twelves, A School 
Home for the Nines to Twelves, A Good 
Day at School for the Nines to Twelves, 
Making Records and Reports, Intermediate 
Schoo! Grouping, Growth Through Experi- 
ences, Seeing Our Relation to Society, 
Dramatization in the Intermediate School, 
Acquiring Skill in Reading, Reasoning in 
Arithmetic, Skills in Speaking and Writing, 
What Science Offers Children. 


National Education Association 

BETTER SCHOOL HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 
Association for Childhood Educaticn. 
$0.20 

COMPILATION OF ‘TEACHER ‘TENURE 
LAws REVISED AS OF JULY 1946. $0.25 

NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP DAy, REPORT OF 
THE First NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CITIZENSHIP. $0.50. 

ScHOOL FINANCE GOALS. Research Bul- 
letin, October, 1946. $0.25 
SCHOOL MARKS AND PROMOTIONS. 
THE 1947 
$0.50. 
TEACHER RATING. 


$0.15 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAi. 


$0.15. 

These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201-16 
St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


VU. S. Government 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY. Growth of a Policy, $0.45; 
SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION TRANSMITTED 
TO THE UN Atomic ENERGY Com- 
MISSION. $0.30. 
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STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


1943-44. Chapter II. $0.20 
THE UNITED STATES PLAN FOR FOREIGN 
RELIEF IN 1947 


THE UNITED STATES RECIPROCAL TRADE- 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM AND THE PRO- 
POSED INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANI- 


ZATION 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
GraDE. No. 18. $0.30 


These publications may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHING 








New... Free 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER 

Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 





The Stephen Foster 
Memorial makes this 
new book,‘Songs of Stephen Foster”’, 
available to you so that the children of 
America may become more familiar 
with and enjoy learning and singing 
these widely-loved melodies—so much 
a part of this country’s song literature. 
There are 41 songs in all. 

INTERESTED as you are in teaching 
American history and music,the Foster 
Memorial suggests that the folk tunes 
in this book, accompanied by two 
authoritative, illustrated booklets on 
his life, work and times, may come to 
your aid in a number of ways: 


1 As “interest-arousers” for your 
classes in music and history. 

2 As source material for class themes 
and compositions. 

3 As help for students making Amer- 
ican history notebooks. 

4 As basis for pageants of American 
life and music. 

5 For choral work, etc. 

THIs Foster Song Book has been pre- 
pared especially for school and general 
use, taking into consideration necessary 
changes in key to bring songs within 
range of youthful voices. Two pages of 
suggestions for arrangement of songs 


Miscellaneous 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Washington 6, D. C. 
$0.25 

EDUCATION FOR RURAL WISCONSIN'S To- 
MORROW. Committee on Rural Com- 
munity High Schools, Madison, Wis. 

FREEDOM—JUSTICE—RESPONSIBILITY. Re- 
port on International Conference. Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.10 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 





Portrait of 
Foster and 
facsimiles of 
the original 





sheet music 





are included along with historical notes 
about the songs, illustrations, etc. 
FOR THIS new book, “Songs of 
Stephen Foster”, and accompanying 
two booklets about him (in classroom 
quantities if desired) and for any 
information concerning this great 
American composer, you are cordially 
invited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., Curator, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 

to them. 


———«», 


WRIGLEYS P 
CHEWING G : 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 49-1:5 
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LESTER N. Myer of West Chester 
has been appointed chief of special 
education in the Department of Public 
Instruction. Dr. Myer, who has served 
as supervisor of special education for 
Chester County, takes the post left 
vacant last July by T. Ernest Newland 
who resigned to become associate di- 
rector of military psychology and lead- 


Notes aud News 


ership at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. 

HARRIETTE SMITH has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, to serve 
as an instructor in the Department of 
Business Education. 

SUPERINTENDENT HEROLD C. HUNT 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has been 











The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions 































DATES 


Inter - Session 
June 10 to June 27 


Main Summer Session 
June 30 to August 9 


* 


Post-Sessions 
August 11 to August 30 
August 11 to Sept. 20 
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For further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 102 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College 





Pennsylvania 
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elected as the next President of the 
American Association of School Ad. 
ministrators by mail ballot. 

Wiis E. Pratt, head of the De. 
partment of Education at Pennsylvania 
State College, spoke to more than 500 
teachers on January 15 in the Mellon 
Junior High School, Mt. Lebanon. His 
talk was sponsored by the Mt. Lebanon 
Branch of the PSEA. Speaking on the 
topic, “Our Weapons of Peace”, Dr. 
Pratt stressed the importance of edu. 
cation in the goal of world peace. He 
based his talk on his experiences with 
the men in the British VIII Army and 
his work with the civilian population 
in Italy. Teachers attended the meet- 
ing from the Avalon, Baldwin Town. 
ship, Bellevue, Brentwood, Bridgeville, 
Carnegie, Castle Shannon, Crafton, 
Dormont, McKees Rocks, Mifflin Town- 
ship, Mt. Lebanon, and St. Clair Town. 
ship schools. 

GENEVIEVE BOWEN, elem entary 
supervisor and director of curriculum 
for Bucks County schools, has accepted 
the invitation of the U. S. War Depatt- 
ment to go to Japan and Korea and 
assist General MacArthur and the oc. 
cupation forces as a specialist in rural 
education. The County board of school 
directors granted Dr. Bowen a 90-day 
leave, which was requested by the War 
Department. Dr. Bowen expects to fly 
to Japan early in February, where as 
an adviser to General MacArthur's edu- 
cation staff, she will travel all over 
Japan, concentrating on the problems of 
the rural schools. Early in April, the 
War Department will fly her to Korea. 
Dr. Bowen will return to Bucks County 
by May 1, probably all the way by air. 

W. WALTER MONTGOMERY has been 
elected supervising principal of the 
Waynesburg borough schools to suc 
ceed the late O. A. Rodefer. Mr. 
Montgomery is the first native of 
Waynesburg who has been made super- 
vising principal of the borough schools. 
He was graduated in 1923 from 
Waynesburg High School and in 1927 
from Waynesburg College. Mr. Mont: 
gomery after graduation from college 
served as a teacher and athletic coach 
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PRESENT “golem / 
PAST”, Savin | 
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ad 
‘see? 


WITH A TPU CERTIFICATE 


Sickness or accidents not only affect 
you physically when they strike, but 
often rob your income, savings and 
future earnings. They needn’t... 
you can be protected! For only a 
few cents a day, TPU will pay 
prompt, generous benefits for any 
injury or illness...and there’s a 
50% increase in benefits when you 
are confined to hospital. All bene- 
fits paid regardless of hospitaliza- 
tion plan or any compensation you 
now carry. Send the coupon below 
for complete details of this perfect 
protection plan. Don’t delay... 
do it TODAY! 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about ‘‘com- 


plete’ protection, 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 








ENJOY PROTECTION | 
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at Jefferson Township High School 
until he came to Waynesburg High 
School as principal in 1936. 

HENRY W. PHARAOH, assistant high 
school principal, who has headed the 
commercial department of the school 
for a number of years, has been elevated 
to the principalship of the high school. 
He was graduated from State Teachers 
College, Indiana, in 1934 and came to 
Waynesburg High School for the open- 
ing of the 1934-35 school term. Mr. 
Pharaoh has also served in the coach- 
ing department as well as acting in a 
managerial capacity in the athletic pro- 
gram of the school. 


EDITORS OF EDUCATION NEWS from 
representative mewspapers and maga- 
zines met in New York in January to 
organize an Education Writers’ Associa- 
tion. Representatives from leading 
North American newspapers and two 
South American newspapers attended. 
The aim of the association is to im- 
prove coverage of educational news. A 
steering committee to prepare plans for 
organization and a Constitution has as 
members—Benjamin Fine, New York 
Times; Millicent Taylor, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; Harrison W. Fry, The 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia; William 
G. Avirett, New York Herald-Tribune; 
Allen B. Ecker, Time magazine. 





Children know no barriers of race 
or creed. Let us not educate them to 
know them.—RAJKUMARI AMRIT 
KAUR 





Necrology 


DorotTHy GAGE MARION, a teacher 
in the Finletter school, Philadelphia, 
died November 12, 1946. 

THE FACULTY of the Darrah school, 
Philadelphia, is mourning the death of 
MABEL Joy OTTEY. 

GENEVIEVE MCMULLEN, ‘a teacher 
of Spanish and English in Grove City 
High School, died on January 4, t 
Escondido, California, where she was 
spending her Christmas vacation. She 
was a past president of the Local Branch 
of the PSEA, past president of the 
Mercer County—Women’s Division— 
PSEA, and had been very active in 
both her school and community. 

SARA M. JONES, a former teacher in 
the Concord school, Pittsburgh, died at 
Sandy Lake, December 9, 1946. Miss 
Jones retired on disability in June, 1938. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE S. SHOLES FosTER, 
a teacher in Pittsburgh public schools 
for 29 years, died January 23. 














MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; 
so did January of the same year, yet 
February had none. All of which adds up 
to a phenomenon that will not occur 
again for approximately 2,500,000 years. 
a 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star 
Edition, now on press, retains the famous 
stimulating content and adds new 
stories, poems, and illustrations. 
a a a 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real 


names? “‘Old Hickory”’ ( ) was 
born on the 15th; ““The Father of Our 
Constitution’”’ ( ) on the 16th; 
“The Veto President”’ ( ) on 
the 18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( " 
too” on the 29th. 

PPL 


EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is 
the most difficult process in arithmetic. 
Scientific, expert, meaningful treatment 
in ArITHMETIC WE Usz facilitates both 
teaching and learning of division. 
OPPS 
IGNOBLE beginning—‘“‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 
aT 
VALUABLE complement to the diction- 
ary isa workbook to help pupils develop 
specific dictionary skills. Have you seen 
Ustne Tue Dictionary, a workbook 
for use with THe Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS or with any 
dictionary? 
a a 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U. S. 
is Lake Michigan. 
a a 
RENOWNED Bible scholar and author, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in his new book, 
How To Reap Tue B1Bxe, shows how 
the Bible may be fascinating reading 
for laymen as well as for clergymen. 
COPPA 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million 
population—highest rate of all states 
belongs to Iowa where tallest corn in 
the world grows to help yield an agricul- 
tural income equal to an industrial one. 
NP 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as 
Lassie Come Home is the new dog 
story, Bonny’s Boy, by F. E. Rech- 
nitzer. Canine protagonist this time is 
a cocker spaniel, but the illustrations 
again are by Marguerite Kirmse. 
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NATIONAL SSOCIATION of 
Nation-wide 


Assistance 





A’ national organization for the standardization and improvement of 


teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School execu- 


tives and class room teachers are invited to write to members of the as- 


sociation when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


516 N. Charles Street Baltimore-1, Maryland 
For twenty-two years we have rendered reliable service to both teachers and 
school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 
the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 

Write, telling about yourself 





MuUlberry 6850 William K. Yocum, Manager 





M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 


Teachers Bureau 


% RYA i 711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. W. D. Greulich 


Member—N. A. T. A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
EARLY ENROLMENT URGED—WRITE—PHONE—VISIT 


We have excellent positions open now and for September, listed by 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


. . Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fields . . Vacancies already 
listed with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
degree . . Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . Get in line for promotion 
. . Over thirty years in this same location. 

WE ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION . . Bell Phone 3-5797 








Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Teachers now needed for permanent positions in all fields. Our experience as”aYformer teacher, 
principai and superintendent and as a present counsellor and placement 
director at your service for advancement 


John B. Ritter, Manager 


67th Year 





Atlantic 5398 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 


Me y, 





TEACHER’ AGENCIES 
To Administrators 


Calendar 


March 1-6—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 7 and 8—Eastern Peni sylvania 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

March 19-22—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 10-12—Eastern Arts Association, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila 
delphia 

April 18-19—-Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League Contests, York 

April 26—Geography Institute, State 


Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg 
June 24-28—Reading Conference, 


Pennsylvania State College 

June 30-August 9—Pennsylvania Work. 
shop, Pennsylvania State College 

July 6-11—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati 

July 28-29—Business Education Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

July 28-August 9—Seminar for County 
and District | Superintendents, 
Pennsylvania State College 

July 29-31—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 

September 25-26—Central-W estern 
Convention District, Indiana 

October 9-10—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 16-18—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 17—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 17—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Hershey 

October 20—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania Branch, 





National Assn. of Secondary 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Every day in the year we need successful Pennsylvania teachers for listed 
openings. Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


E. F. Maloney, 


Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. | Managers 


Kingsley 1745-1746 





School Principals, Harrisburg 
November 21-22—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Scranton 
December 29-31—Annual Convention, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 











Excellent Teaching Positions aré available 
through the 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was formerly 
Executive Secretary, N. J. Education Assn. 
Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
offers 
Tenure Pensions 


Good Salaries 





ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


No Registration Fee 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avai- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 


California 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
PI 65k Oak cinsy se nnemaeneeene sed L. H. Van Houten 


Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... J. M. Uhler 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach 


Art Education and Library Science 

Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
i i i James G. Morgan 

Industrial Arts and Library Science ............ D. L. Biemesderfer 


»ensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Dale W. Houk 


"7 Rock Health Education 
hester i i i Charles S. Swope 





Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 
Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
' provide practical contact with actual school situations and ara required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 


ation or in the special fields as indicated above. 
Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


rls of Pennsylvania. 
‘@ summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 


UNITY OF MINNES 
LIBRARY era 
MINNEAPOLIS wmInn 


tion. 








